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Cover  Notes 


The  cover  image  is  a  detail  of  Ann  Hamilton's  installation 
"Myein"  (Greek  for  an  atypical  contraction  of  the  pupil)  at 
the  U.S.  Pavilion  for  the  Venice  Biennale,  1999.  The 
interior  walls  of  the  pavilion  are  covered  in  Braille  trans- 
lations of  Charles  Reznikoff's  book  of  poetry  titled 
Testimony:  the  United  States  1885-1915  Recitative. 
Fuschia  powder  flows  from  the  walls  and  rests  on  the  tops 
of  the  Braille  lettering  accentuating  it  before  falling  and 
accumulating  at  the  base  of  the  wall.  The  disembodied 
voice  of  Hamilton  reading  President  Lincoln's  second 
inaugural  address  translated  into  the  phonetic  alphabet  of 
pilots  comes  from  a  speaker  in  each  corner  of  the  room. 

This  is  one  example  of  Hamilton's  many  works  which 
address  the  issue  and  impact  of  "reading"  and  interpreta- 
tion (other  examples  are  stone  bool<  and  Untitled  1994 
which  can  be  seen  on  the  title  and  leading  pages).  Her 
interpretations  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  act  of  read- 
ing yield  rich  layers  of  meaning  and  cause  the  viewer  to 
re-evaluate  the  image,  seeing  it  with  fresh  eyes.  In  refer- 
ence to  "Myein,"  she  notes,  "There  is  so  much  in  our  his- 
tory that  we  cannot  look  at,  that  we  refuse  to  see." 


Ann  Hamilton 

Myein,  Venice  Biennale,  1999 

Special  thanks  to  the  Sean  Kelly 
Gallery  for  the  use  of  the  Images  and 
their  assistance  in  this  endeavor. 


"Reading"  is  defined  as  the  act  of  interpretation,  allowing  the  "text"  in  ques- 
tion to  be  seen  anew.  While  typically  associated  with  written  forms  of  lan- 
guage, reading  has  been  extended  to  include  our  built  environment — archi- 
tecture, the  city,  or  images.  We  scan,  study,  or  deconstruct  an  image  or 
building  just  as  we  do  a  text.  This  process  of  translation  influences  how  we 
create,  perceive,  and  occupy  our  world. 


When  Victor  Hugo  noted  that  the  role  of  architecture  prior  to 
the  printed  word  was  as  a  text,  to  be  "read,"  and,  as  such,  the 
printed  book  would  have  rendered  the  "text"  of  the  building 
mute.  But,  reading — despite  Hugo's  concern — has  not  only 
not  been  limited  to  the  printed  word;  rather,  it  has  proliferated 
into  a  multiplicity  of  "readings" — one  influenced  by  another. 
We  now  read  texts,  images,  and  architecture.  From  our  post- 
modem  perspective,  multiple  readings  of  a  single  object  are  the  nonn,  and 
we  read  our  surroundings  through  layers  of  information,  both  verbal  and 
visual.  These  processes  create  narratives — both  disjunctive  and  whole — 
from  which  we  attempt  to  organize  and  categorize  our  lives.  Not  only  are 
the  narratives  inherent  to  the  initial  intent  of  the  author,  but  they  can  also 
exist  independent  of  it. 


Introduction 


Katherine  Wheeler  Borum 


What  is  most  striking  about  the  process  of  reading  is  its  ability  to  spark  cre- 
ativity through  the  re-presentation  of  the  world  in  a  novel  perspective. 
Within  this  issue  of  thresholds  are  a  series  of  explorations  on  various  ways 
of  "reading"  and  the  connections  and  creations  it  inspires.  An  overlaying  of 
a  text  onto  architecture  or  the  city  lends  new  meanings  and  inserts  it  within 
a  new  context — carving  new  vistas,  building  new  layers  of  meaning,  or 
delineating  differences.  Also  of  interest  is  the  integral  relationship  between 
theories  outside  the  discipline  of  architecture  and  architecture  itself.  Here, 
the  theory  can  elucidate — or  provide  a  parallel  understanding  of — an  origi- 
nal intent.  In  essence,  reading  serves  as  a  point  of  departure,  a  way  to  chart 
a  new  course,  an  inspiration. 


This  paper  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  if  we  assume  a  relation 
between  democracy  and  pubhc  space — as  many  architects  and  critics  do — 
then,  it  follows,  that  we  actively  need  to  investigate  the  possibilities  for 
understanding  the  relations  between  particular  concepts  of  democracy  and 
particular  spatial  practices.  In  this  paper,  I  propose  the  value  of  using  the 
texts  of  public  sphere  theorists,  who  investigate  the  conditions  of  discourse 
necessary  for  advancing  the  common  good,  as  a  lens  for  interrogating  spa- 
tial practices. 

Architects,  architectural  critics,  and  public  sphere  theorists  share  an 
overlapping  verbal  language.  Public  sphere  theorists  often  speak  metaphor- 
ically of  "sites,"  "theaters,"  and  "arenas"  of  citizen  interaction  while  archi- 
tects gloss  their  work  with  claims  of  democratic  values  with- 
out actually  specifying  the  conception  of  democracy  that  they 
wish  their  work  to  advance.  Although  there  is  a  problem  in 
transferring  the  tenn  "public"  from  one  discussion  to  another, 
the  relations  spun  by  language  perversely  invite  the  translation 
of  what  might  be  inerely  an  analogy  into  a  methodology  where 
the  one  acts  as  the  lens  and  the  other  as  the  object  of  analysis. 

The  need  for  inore  precision  in  our  discussions  about  democracy 
and  its  relation  to  public  space  was  exemplified  by  a  provocative  sympo- 
sium, "From  Public  to  Social  Space(s),"  that  took  place  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Design  in  1994.'  On  the  one  hand,  the  value  of  public  space  in 
democratic  societies  was  taken  as  a  given.  On  the  other,  the  architects  and 
designers  who  participated  were  reluctant  to  address  how  design  might  play 
a  role  in  advancing  specific  types  of  social  interaction  that  might  serve  par- 
ticular democratic  interests.  The  discussion,  in  fact,  suggested  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  architects  and  designers  to  claim  an  active  role  for  design, 
which  rendered  moot  the  need  for  them  to  specify  the  type  of  democracy 
they  believed  that  particular  fomis  of  public  spaces  might  advance.  Taken 
to  its  logical  conclusions,  the  symposium  suggested  either  that  design  has  no 
role  to  play  in  fijrthering  democracy,  or  that  it  is  not  possible  to  develop  pro- 
ductive discourse  about  the  role  of  design,  given  that  architecture  effects, 
and  is  effected  by,  socially  and  culturally  diverse  individuals. 

For  purposes  of  argument  against  the  latter  position,  I  shall  take  a 
page  from  Martha  Nussbaum's  suggestive  little  book.  Poetic  Justice:  The 
Literary  Imagination  and  Public  Life,  in  which  she  proposes  the  value  of  the 
novel  as  a  means  to  develop  public  reasoning.-  Nussbaum  does  not  claim 
that  the  novel  should  replace  political  theory,  or  vice  versa;  nor  is  she  focus- 
ing on  the  individual  reading  the  novel.   Rather,  she  argues  that  discussion 


Radical  Spatial  Practices/ 
Radical  Public  Spheres 


Elizabeth  Grossman 


Author's  note:  This  paper  was  originally  given  at  the  Society  of  Architectural  Historians  national  conference 
in  Miami,  Florida.  June  2000.  I  would  Hke  to  thank  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  for  a  Faculty 
Development  Grant  that  supported  my  research  on  public  sphere  theor>-.  and  the  students  in  my  "Kahn  to  De- 
con"  course  who  have  pursued  this  work  with  me. 


I.  . 


Public  Space  From  Public  to  Social  Space{s):  A  Faculty  Discussion."  GSD  News  (Winter/Spring  1995): 


3-14. 


Martha  Nussbaum.  Poetic  Justice:  The  Literary  Imagination  and  Public  Life  (Beacon  Press.  1995). 
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Figure  1.  Cologne  Rheinauhafen 
Redevelopment, Germany, 
Perspective  (reprinted  from  CA 
Document  Extra  Edition  no.  3,  1995). 


Figure  2.  Cincinnati  Contemporary 
Arts  Center,  U.S.A.,  1998-  .  Model 
of  Urban  Carpet  and  Vertical 
Circulation  System. 


about  imaginary  others  among  readers  of  novels,  whose  perceptions  chal- 
lenge and  supplement  one  another,  advances  the  process  of  public  reasoning 
about  human  dignity  that  is  essential  to  democracy.  Might  not  discussion 
about  the  relation  between  particular  architectural  strategies  and  particular 
concepts  of  democracy  also  advance  public  reasoning  to  the  benefit  of  both 
architecture  and  democracy? 

In  this  paper  I  am  going  to  turn  the  lens  of  Nancy  Eraser's  socialist 
feminist  revision  of  Jiirgen  Habemias's  theory  of  the  public  sphere  on  the 
work  of  the  Iraqi  emigre  architect  Zaha  Hadid.  1  have  selected  Hadid  in  part 
because  discussions  of  her  work  usually  focus  on  its  formal  radicality  with- 
out interrogation  of  its  political  potential.  Yet  in  interviews  and  writings, 
Hadid  has  indicated  that  she  sees  an  active  social  role  for  architecture.  "I 
think  architecture  can  invent  culture,"  she  has  said.  Describing  her  educa- 
tion at  the  Architectural  Association  in  London,  she  stated,  "it  was  not  about 
pursuit  of  our  own  egos.  It  was  about  . . .  making  a  new  architecture  . . .  cre- 
ating a  new  world."'  She  speaks  of  using  architecture  to  make  a  "site  pub- 
lic and  more  civic. "■♦  And,  in  her  statement  at  "The  End  of  Architecture?" 
Conference  in  Vienna  in  1992,  she  asked  rhetorically,  arguing  in  favor  of  the 
Enlightenment  project,  "Did  the  twentieth  century  really  expose  the  inherent 
limits  of  human  reason?  The  opposite  is  the  case:  democratization,  and 
through  it,  the  conscious  and  rational  organization  of  society  did  not  go  deep 
enough,  so  that  the  people's  palaces  turned  into  ghettos  and  modem  archi- 
tecture became  unwittingly  their  unlucky  symbol."^  And  she  called  upon 
architects  "to  pursue  their  more  general  and  forward  looking  agendas  ..."  in 
the  face  of  prevailing  social  conditions. 

However,  despite  the  suggestiveness  of  such  statements,  I  am  not 
interested  in  Hadid's  political  ideas  per  se,  but  in  the  formal  characteristics 
of  her  architecture — particularly  of  the  fire  station  of  the  Vitra  furniture  fac- 
tory at  Weil  am  Rhein  of  1990-1994,  her  most  significant  built  work;  the 
1994  winning  competition  project  for  the  Cardiff  Bay  Opera  House;  and  the 
Cincinnati  Contemporary  Arts  Center,  now  under  construction.  It  is  their 
formal  characteristics  with  their  spatial  implications  for  buildings,  situated 
and  programmed,  that  I  am  going  to  view  through  Eraser's  radical,  theoret- 
ical lens.  In  doing  so,  1  am  arguing  for  the  desirability  of  advancing  a  radi- 
cal public  sphere  of  the  sort  that  Eraser  proposes.  1  am  also  asking  whether 
radical  spatial  strategies  of  the  sort  that  Hadid  uses  may  be  useful  to  advanc- 
ing such  a  public  sphere. 

Nancy  Eraser  may  be  characterized  as  a  second-generation 
Habemiasian.'^  Her  theories  are  predicated  on  the  possibilities  and  limita- 
tions that  she  finds  in  Jiirgen  Habermas's  theory  of  the  public  sphere. 


3-  "Zaha  Hadid  1983-1991,"  El  Croquis  52  (1995):  7. 

^-  "Zaha  Hadid."  GA  03  Extra  (1995):  106. 

^-   Peter  Noever.  ed.  The  End  of  Anluleclure'  Documents  and  Manifestos  (Prestel-Verlag.  1 99.1) 

^-    Unless  otherwise  identified,  the  quotations  attributed  to  Nancy  Fraser  are  tal<en  from:  "Rethniliing  the 

Public  Sphere:  Contribution  to  the  Critique  of  Actually  Existing  Democracy."  Justice  Interruptus.  Critical 

Reflections  on  the  "Pasisocialist"  Condition  (Routledge.  1997),  59-93.  An  earlier  version  of  this  essay  was 

published  in  Hahermas  and  the  Public  Sphere.  Craig  Calhoun,  ed.  (1992;  reprnit.  The  MIT  Press.  1996). 


'■    Jurgen  Habermas,  The  Structural  Transformation  of  the  Public  Sphere.  An  Inquiiy  into  a  Category  of 

Bourgeois  Society,  trans.  Thomas  Burger  (1962;  reprint.  The  MIT  Press.  1989). 

"    Fraser.  72. 

^-  Ibid.,  70-71. 

'"■  Ibid.,  82.  Emphasis  added. 

"    Ibid.,  87-88. 
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Habermas  "s  famous  book — in  English,  The  Structural  Transformation  of  the 
Public  Sphere:  An  Inquiry  into  a  Category  of  Bourgeois  Society — was  first 
published  in  Germany  in  1962.^  In  it  he  characterizes  the  public  sphere  as 
an  activity — an  activity  of  reasoned  discourse  among  private  citizens  to 
influence  the  actions  of  government  for  the  public  good.    Habermas 

extrapolated  the  concept  of  the  public  sphere  from  the  historical  phenome-  ^ 

non  of  "the  'civil  society'  of  clubs  and  associations  of  the  eighteenth-centu-  g 

ty  Enlightenment."  He  further  construed  the  public  sphere,  if  not  the  actual  g 

clubs  and  associations,  as  providing  particular  conditions  of  discourse:  "The  ^ 

discussion  was  to  be  open  and  accessible  to  all  ...  power  was  to  be  exclud- 
ed; and  discussants  were  to  deliberate  as  peers."  In  a  word,  "inequalities  of 
status  were  to  be  bracketed. "* 

Although  Habermas  himself  thinks  that  the  political  and  economic 
conditions  of  late  capitalism  are  not  favorable  to  the  sort  of  public  sphere 
that  he  had  defined,  Nancy  Fraser  argues  that  "something  like  Habermas's 
idea  of  the  public  sphere  is  indispensable  to  critical  social  theory  and  to 
democratic  practice."''  However,  in  the  essays  collected  in  Justice  Interrup- 
tus,  Fraser  makes  the  case  that  political  democracy  cannot  be  fully  achieved 
unless  there  is  social  and  cultural  equality  in  addition  to  formal  equality 
before  the  law.  It  is  from  this  perspective  that  she  critiques  and  revises 
Habermas's  theory  of  the  public  sphere. 

In  her  revision  of  Habermas,  Fraser  argues  that  in  practice  inequal- 
ities of  wealth  and  status  can  not  be  bracketed  but  substantively  affect  the 
course  of  public  discussion  validating  some  voices  and  not  others.  She 
therefore  views  his  ideal  of  bracketing  as  inadvertently  perpetuating  a  liber- 
al agenda  of  trying  to  insulate  political  processes  from  socioeconomic  and 
socio-sexual  institutions  that  are  premised  on  systemic  relations  of  inequality. 

Further,  she  objects  to  Habermas's  concept  of  the  public  sphere  as 
singular.  Instead,  she  argues  for  valuing  "counter  publics"  which  she 
defines,  significantly,  I  think,  for  my  purposes,  as  "spaces  of  withdrawal  and 
regroupment.  . . .  bases  and  training  grounds  for  agitational  activities  direct- 
ed toward  wider  publics,"'"  Fraser  stresses  that  the  combative  and  changing 
relations  between  counter  publics  and  wider  publics  differ  from  the  stable 
identity  groups  associated  with  the  liberal  politics  of  multiculturalism. 

Related  to  Eraser's  distrust  of  a  single  public  sphere  is  her  distrust 
of  an  uncontested  notion  of  the  "common  good."  In  Habermas's  concept, 
self-interests  and  group  interests  were  to  be  left  at  the  door  of  the  public 
sphere  so  there  could  be  reasoned  discussion  about  the  common  good.  But 
in  Eraser's  words,  "the  postulation  of  a  common  good  shared  by  exploiters 
and  exploited  may  well  be  a  mystification."" 
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Figure  3.  Cincinnati  Contemporary 
Arts  Center,  U.S.A.,  1998-. 
Computer  Generated  Photomontage. 


Habermas's  construct  of  the  "common  good"  also  assumes  a  con- 
sensus about  what  constitutes  public  issues  and  private  issues.  Only  public 
issues  were  to  be  brought  into  the  reasoned  discussions  that  constituted  the 
public  sphere.  Fraser,  not  surprisingly,  argues  that  ruling  private  concerns 
out  of  order  keeps  certain  crucial  issues  off  the  table.  For  example,  she 
states  that  "if  questions  of  workplace  democracy  are  labeled  'economic'  or 
'managerial"  problems  [and  thus  not  for  discussion  in  the  public  sphere]  ... 
then  this  serves  to  perpetuate  class  (and  usually  also  gender  and  race)  dom- 
inance and  subordination."'-  Yet  she  insists  also  that:  "For  members  of  sub- 
ordinate groups,  it  will  always  be  a  matter  of  balancing  the  potential  politi- 
cal use  of  publicity  against  the  dangers  of  loss  of  privacy."'-^ 

Thus,  on  multiple  critical  points,  Fraser  insists  on  the  permeability 
of  the  boundaries  between  the  activities  of  public  reason  and  the  actual 
social  and  cultural  relations  of  participants.  I  would  argue  that  it  is  precise- 
ly such  permeability  of  boundaries  that  inost  characterizes  the  work  of  Zaha 
Hadid.  However,  in  the  following  analysis  of  her  work,  I  am  not  interested 
in  inetaphorical  parallels  between  spatial  and  social  permeability.  Nor  am  I 
suggesting  that  Hadid  unwittingly  shares  Eraser's  social  goals.  Rather,  1  am 
proposing  that  whatever  Hadid's  intentions,  when  located  within  Eraser's 
conceptual  frainework,  her  radical  disturbance  of  standard  spatial  practices 
works  to  bring  to  the  fore  issues  that  underpin  Fraser's  radical  democratic 
agenda.  1  shall  consider  these  issues  in  terms  of  Hadid's  destabilizing  of 
boundaries  between  inside  and  outside,  between  public  and  private,  and  her 
challenging  of  conventions  of  the  invisibility  of  labor 

Hadid  uses  various  strategies  that  throw  into  question  the  distinc- 
tion between  inside  and  outside.  At  Vitra,  she  puts  the  limits  of  the  building 
in  doubt,  with  cantilevers  that  warp  in  three  dimensions,  making  boundaries 
difficult  to  track;  with  surfaces  of  metal  and  glass  that  are  so  highly  reflec- 
tive that  they  confound  their  own  materiality;  and  with  streaks  of  inset  light- 
ing that  cause  wall,  floor,  and  ceiling  planes  to  appear  to  fissure,  float,  and 
rotate.  At  Cincinnati,  Hadid  uses  what  she  calls  an  "urban  carpet"  that  dis- 
tends the  Cincinnati  street  grid  as  the  interior  gallery  wall.  While  at  Cardiff, 
the  ground  plane  physically  lifts  and  tilts,  rupturing  the  edge  between  the 
building  and  the  public  space  along  the  water  In  each  case,  the  boundary 
between  inside  and  outside  is  precarious. 

Because  Hadid's  work  does  not  resolve  the  duality  of  inside  and 
outside  but  renders  it  precarious,  the  distinction  between  building  and  street 
is  thrown  into  doubt.  In  contrast  to  an  architectural  culture,  where  public 
space  is  often  construed  as  a  universal  good,  and  where  the  capturing  of  pub- 
lic space  by  shopping  malls  and  commercial  atria  is  often  viewed  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  public  space.  Hadid's  radical  spatiality  provides  an  experience  in 
which  inside  and  outside  are  actively  implicated  in  each  other  As  her  spa- 
tial technologies  simultaneously  expand  and  contract  the  limits  of  her  build- 

12-  Fraser,  88. 

'-^-  Nancy  Fraser,  "Sex.  Lies  and  the  Public  Sphere:  Reflections  on  the  Confirmation  of  Clarence  Thomas," 

Justice  hnerruptiis.  116. 
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ings,  they  call  into  question  liberal  architectural  conventions  that  create  the 
illusion  of  public  spaces  untainted  by  private  ownership.  Viewed  through 
Eraser's  lens,  Hadid's  architecUire  might  be  said  to  invite  a  discourse  about 
design  and  democracy  that  queries  liberal  assumptions  about  the  possibility 
of  bracketing  the  private  from  the  public  and,  by  extension,  to  expose  the 
mystifications  created  by  architectural  design  that  creates  an  illusion  of  pub- 
lic spaces  untainted  by  the  social  and  cultural  inequities  of  iree  market  cap- 
italism. 

Hadid  deploys  ambiguous  transparencies  not  only  to  forestall  easy 
conceptions  of  public  space,  but  also  to  compromise  psycho-cultural  norms 
of  privacy  at  the  immediate  scale  of  the  embodied  individual.  At  Vitra,  for 
example,  the  warped  axes  create  twisting  channels  of  sight  and  movement 
along  a  locker  wall  giving  fragmentary  views  of  the  translucent,  glass  toilet 
stalls  provided  for  the  men  and  women  workers  who  rotated  as  volunteer 
firefighters  at  the  Vitra  furniture  factory.  One  critic  objected  that  this  spatial 
construct  "unnecessarily  compromis[ed]  privacy,  amounting  to  ...  'a  sneer- 
ing at  bourgeois  sensibilities.'"'"'  From  the  perspective  of  Eraser's  concerns, 
however,  this  challenge  to  conventions  of  bodily  privacy,  enmeshed  as  it  is 
in  larger  radicalities  of  space,  both  invites  discussion  about  the  conventions 
of  gender  in  delineating  public  and  private  and  generates  a  counter  alterna- 
tive to  those  norms. 

At  Cardiff  and  Cincinnati,  Hadid  more  radically  challenges  con- 
ceptions associated  with  quotidian  work.  In  the  Cardiff  Opera  House  proj- 
ect, rehearsal  rooms  are  not  tucked  away  but,  with  the  various  auditorium 
spaces,  actively  shape  and  displace  the  building  edge.  Bringing  the  rehears- 
al spaces  to  the  surface  of  the  warping  translucent  wall  of  the  cortile  asserts 
the  daily  labor  of  the  perfonners  within  the  public  realm,  destabilizing  the 
boundaries  between  the  spectacle  of  operatic  perfonnance  and  the  behind- 
the-scenes  work  of  production. 

Likewise  at  the  Cincinnati  Arts  Center,  Hadid  is  taking  advantage 
of  the  larger  spatial  ambiguities  of  the  building  to  position  the  galleries  and 
the  staff  offices  so  as  to  achieve,  as  she  said,  "an  important  type  of  blurring 
...  a  more  direct  participation  between  . . .  staff  and  the  visitors  in  the  gal- 
leries."'-'' Here,  as  at  Cardiff,  architecture  challenges  those  architectural 
nomis  that,  tracking  the  social  and  cultural  conventions  of  a  consumer  soci- 
ety, render  the  labor  of  production  invisible.  In  the  context  of  Eraser's  rad- 
ical democratic  theory,  these  spatial  strategies  might  invite  discussion  about 
the  value  of  perceiving  such  civic  institutions  as  opera  houses  and  museums 
as  places  of  leisured  pleasure.  More  precisely,  through  the  lens  of  Eraser's 
recognition  that  the  public  realm  cannot  be  bracketed  from  social  and  cul- 
tural conditions,  this  architecture  may  be  seen  to  disturb  the  liberal  illusion 
of  an  artistic  realm  bracketed  fi'om  the  economy. 
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Figure  4.  Vitra  Fire  Station,  Weil 
am  Rhein,  Germany,  1991-1993. 
Interior  View  (reprinted  from  El 
Croquis  no.73,  1995). 


'   '  Ziva  Freeman,  'The  Concrete  Evidence."  Progressive  Architecture  8(  1 993):  54. 

'^-    "The  New  CAC,  A  Work  in  Progress.     Excerpts  from  and  Inter\'iew  with  Zaha  Hadid."  in  The 

Contemporary  Arts  Center,  3. 


Figure  5.  Cardiff  Bay  Opera  House, 
Cardiff,  Wales,  1994.  1:400  Model 
View  (reprinted  from  £/  Croquis  no. 
73,  1995). 
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The  purpose  of  this  paper  has  been  to  associate  architecture  with 
that  activity  of  reasoned  discussion  among  private  citizens  for  the  public 
good,  which  is  called  the  public  sphere.  In  doing  so,  I  have  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  architecture  is  a  producer  of  culture  and  may  thereby  act  upon  our 
understandings  of  ourselves  and  our  society.  Nancy  Fraser's  revision  of 
Habermas's  theory  of  the  public  sphere  is  intended  to  advance  a  more  radi- 
cal democracy  grounded  in  reasoned  discourse,  by  using,  in  her  words,  "crit- 
ical theory  ...  to  render  visible  the  way  in  which  societal  and  [cultural] 
inequality  infects  formally  inclusive  existing  public  spheres  and  taints  dis- 
cursive interaction  within  them."'*  Today,  most  of  us  have  awakened  from 
the  modernist  dream  that  avant-garde  art  and  architecture  might,  of  them- 
selves, change  the  world.  That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  we  have  all  given 
up  the  idea  that  radical  spatial  practices,  acting  on  socially  and  culturally 
located  individuals,  may  have  a  particular  role  to  play  in  affecting  discours- 
es engaged  with  furthering  a  democracy  grounded  in  social  and  cultural 
equality. 


Figure  6.  Vitra  Fire  Station,  Weil 
am  Rhein,  Germany,  1991-1993 
Exterior  (reprinted  from  El  Croquis 
no.  73,  1995). 


'"■  Fraser,  "Rethinking  the  PuWic  Sphere," 


The  same  material  of  being  cannot  be  simultaneously  doubted  and  held  to 
be  certain.  In  like  manner,  it  is  clear  that  the  attempt  to  doubt  anything 
intended  to  as  something  on  hand  necessarily  effects  a  certain  annulment 
of  positing  and  precisely  this  interests  us.  The  annulment  in  question  is  not 
a  transmutation  of  positing  into  counter-positing:  of  position  into  negation; 
it  is  not  a  transmutation  into  uncertain  presumption,  deeming  possible... 
nor  indeed  is  anything  like  that  within  the  sphere  of  our  free  choice. 
Rather,  it  is  something  wholly  peculiar  We  do  not  give  up  the  positing  we 
effected,  we  do  not  in  any  respect  alter  our  conviction  which  remains  in 
itself  as  it  is  as  long  as  we  do  not  introduce  new  judgement-motives:  pre- 
cisely this  is  what  we  do  not  do.  Nevertheless  the  positing  undergoes  a 
modification:  while  it  in  itself  remains  what  it  is,  we,  so  to 
speak,  "put  it  out  of  action,"  we  "exclude  it,"  we  "parenthesize 
it."  It  is  still  there,  like  the  parenthesized  in  the  parenthesis,  like 
the  excluded  outside  the  context  of  inclusion. ' 
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Invisible  Parentheses: 

The  White  Tower  of  Thessalonike 


In  theory  as  much  as  in  practice,  "history"  and  "design"      GsryfdlHs   KstSdVOUflidOU 

have  been  traditionally  regarded  as  distinct  and  even  opposite  spheres 
of  investigation;  however,  the  space  of  the  city,  itself  a  product  of  both,  manifests  the 
overlapping  between  the  two  fields.  Invisible  Parentheses:  Mapping  (out)  the  city 
and  its  histories  links  the  tangible  space  of  the  city  with  its  written  histories  both  syn- 
chronically  and  diachronically.-  Historical  passages  about  the  city's  physical  arti- 
facts, descriptions,  elucidations,  and  interpretations,  all  too  often  contradictory  to 
each  other,  are  present  simultaneously  as  "texts"  and  as  imprints  on  the  city  map. 
They  are  "parenthesized" — in  HusserFs  definition — to  permit  the  complexity  and 
polyvalence  in  the  various  discussions  to  become  visible.  Thus  the  space  of  the  city 
functions  as  the  matrix  of  its  historiography  and,  at  the  same  time,  history  becomes 
the  generator  of  urban  design. 
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'-  Edmund  Husserl.  Genera!  Inlroduction  la  a  Pure  Phenomenolo^'  (The  Hague  and  Boston:  Martinus 
Nijhofi'.  1982):  58.  Originally  published  in  German  in  1913. 

-■  Garyfallia  Kalsavounidou.  Invisible  Parentheses:  Mapping  (out}  the  city  and  its  histories.  Master  of 
Science  in  Architectural  Studies  (SMArchS)  Thesis,  M.I.T..  June  2000.  Thesis  Supervisor:  Mark  Jarzombek; 
Thesis  Readers:  Julian  Beinart  and  Ellen  Dunham-Jones. 
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The  case  study  is  Thessalonike.  a  port-city  of  major  significance  but  also 
with  a  complex  identity,  as  it  is  located  at  the  multinational  crossroads  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  introductory  diagrams  illustrate 
the  method  of  mapping/indexing  (on)  the  two  fields  of  research;  the  physical  city,  as 
represented  by  the  city  map,  on  one  hand,  and  the  abstract  or  virtual  world,  the  net- 
work of  cities  connected  to  Thessalonike,  on  the  other  On  the  map  of  Europe,  the 
names  of  other  cities  found  in  the  historiography  of  Thessalonike  are  highlighted. 
On  the  city  map,  each  one  of  the  actual  locations  evocative  of  these  cities  is  marked 
with  the  other  city's  name.  Subsequently,  with  the  superimposition  of  the  map  of 
Europe  over  the  map  of  the  city,  the  result  is  a  set  of  arbitrary,  erratic  imprints  of  city 
names  on  the  fabric.  Since,  however,  the  "real"  sites  connected  with  the  other  cities 
have  also  been  mapped,  there  is  a  duality  of  imprints.  Each  actual  position  of  a  city's 
imprint  can  be  connected  to  its  "random"  position,  thus  creating  a  diagram  as  com- 
plex as  a  portolan  chart.  In  this  way,  the  city  is  transformed  into  its  geographical 
sphere  of  influence;  in  an  inversion  of  the  initial  design  idea  of  departing  from  this 
city  for  other  cities,  this  process  has  brought  the  "elsewhere"  in  the  city  itself  As  a 
palimpsest  of  all  these  names,  the  city  map  consists  of  an  itinerary  of  foreign  sites. 
In  this  inverted  image,  the  "other,"  the  absent,  the  effaced  (the  parenthesis)  has  taken 
control  over  the  dominant,  local,  urban  (grammatical)  structure. 

From  the  quote,  one  departs  to  unravel  episodes  of  history,  show  connect- 
ing threads,  but  also  point  out  dislocations  or  acts  of  effacement,  often  involving  a 
cross-section  in  time.  The  relationship  between  the  site  and  the  city  is  almost  never 
exclusive;  often  there  are  multiple  imprints  of  one  city,  and  also  cases  of  "cross-ref- 
erentiality"  between  cities  themselves.  At  which  point  design  proposals  can  be 
made,  which  are  diverse  and  dissimilar  in  scale,  ranging  from  a  programmatic  level, 
to  urban  design  intervention,  to  putting  up  a  new  plaque  outside  a  monument.  The 
objective  is  to  explore  and  highlight  the  continuous  shifts  in  meaning  of  the  city's 
tangible  space,  its  fabric  and  artifacts,  through  the  intertwined  operation  of  design 
intention  and  historical  inevitability. 
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white  tower 


The  "Proposal  for  Two  Towers 
(the  White  Tower  of  Pisa  and  the 
Leaning  Tower  of  Thessalonike)" 
is  a  composite  project  inspired  by 
the  two  towers.  The  artist,  Maria 
Papademetriou,  stated  that  she 
chose  Pisa  because  its  belfry  is 
leaning  and  Thessalonike 
because  it  is  the  only  city  in 
Greece  with  a  tower  of  such 
importance.  Both  towers  are 
established  symbols  of  their 
cities,  and  Papademetriou  intend- 
ed to  juxtapose  them  in  the  proj- 
ect. In  Thessalonike,  she  pre- 
sented the  first  half  of  the  work:  a 
gigantic  laser  projection  of  the 
Tower  of  Pisa  in  front  of  the 
White  Tower,  along  the  spacious 
waterfront.  This  spectacular 
effect  was,  however,  temporary 
and  ephemeral;  when,  at  dawn, 
laser  machines  were  turned  off,  it 
existed  only  in  the  viewers' 
memories.  What  remained  was  a 
large  white  fluorescent  cloth, 
stretched  on  the  waterfront  pave- 
ment, upon  which  Pisa  was  pro- 
jected in  a  straight  position.  The 
project,  rather  than  a  reconfirma- 
tion of  our  History  and  heritage 
and  a  verification  of  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Greco-Roman  tradi- 
tion, is  a  validation  of  a  world 
that  is  getting  smaller,  striding 
towards  a  united  Europe  and  a 
universal  uniformity,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  continuously 
advancing  media  technology. 

Katerina  Kalfopoulou,  "Proposal  for  two  low- 
ers," Teychos  12/13:  208. 
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The  White  Tower  ("Beyaz  Kide'  in  Turkish,  "Torre  Bianco"  in 
Sephardim)  is  the  most  famous  monument  of  Thessalonike,  and  one  cannot 
overemphasize  how  it  is  literally  identified  with  the  modem  city.  Located  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Old  Quay,  the  Tower  occupies  a  prominent  location  on 
the  city's  waterfi^ont,  marking  the  transition  between  the  historic  core  and 


(0 

5  the  eastern  extension  of  Thessalonike.  The  tower  used  to  be  part  of  the  city's 

fortifications,  at  the  point  where  the  eastern  part  of  the  walls  met  the  sea 
8  walls.    Functioning  as  a  defensive  citadel,  the  tower  was  encircled  by  an 

g  additional  ring  of  lower  walls,  octagonal  in  shape.  This  is  how  an  Austrian 

traveler  in  1897  narrates  the  "Legends  of  the  White  Tower": 

With  the  range  and  the  explosive  power  of  modern  canons,  "Beyaz 
Kiile,  "  which  was  always  prominent  on  the  Thessalonike  port  and 
marked  the  end  of  the  city  walls  to  the  east,  has  no  militaiy  impor- 
tance any  more.  But  the  round,  wide,  and  solid  building  with  its 
dented  ramparts,  surrounded  by  an  octagonal  wall,  is  still  an  orna- 
ment to  the  city  and  the  southeastern  waterfront,  sealing  its  end 
with  its  characteristic  stamp.  One  of  the  Muslim  militaiy  officers 
narrates  with  some  pleasure  that  the  tower  in  previous  times  was 
called  "bloody" — which  is  now  forbidden — and  justly  so.  for  it  was 
not  Just  red  but  dyed  with  the  blood  of  Christians.  But  whether  the 
legend  is  true,  I  have  not  succeeded  to  know. ' 

Historical  sources  indicate  that  the  "legend"  was  most  probably 
true.   In  the  nineteenth  century  the  tower 

was  called  "Kanli  Kule.  "  which  in  Turkish  means  "Tower  of 
Blood,  "  because  it  was  a  prison  for  long-term  convicts,  and  there 
were  frequent  executions  on  top  of  the  ramparts.  The  blood  from 
the  victims  dyed  the  external  surface  of  the  tower  and  caused  hor- 
ror to  the  passers-by.  Each  execution  was  announced  to  the  inhab- 
itants by  a  cannonade.  The  tower  was  at  this  historical  period  the 
"Bastille "  of  Thessalonike.  as  the  historian  M.  Hatzi  loannou 
writes.  In  1890,  Nathan  Gueledi,  a  convict  imprisoned  in  the  tower, 
was  granted  his  freedom  for  painting  the  tower  with  white  paint 
and  from  then  on  it  was  referred  to  as  "Beyaz-Kule.  "  that  is, 
"White  Tower  "- 


'•  K.A.  Fetcher,  traveling  in  Thessalonike  in  1897,  as  quoted  in  Polychrones  K.  Enepekides.  The.K.iahnike 
and  Macedonia.  1 798-1912:  German,  Au.strian,  and  French  politicians,  diplomats,  and  scholars  narrate  the 
life,  and  the  events,  the  politics,  and  the  institutions,  as  well  as  the  historical  topography  oj  Macedonian 
towns  (Athena:  Vivliopoleion  tes  "Hestias"  l.D.  Kollarou,  1 982):  111. 

^-  Anna  Klimentidou-Papadamou  and  Anna  Zombou-Asimi,  "The  While  Tower  of  Thessalonike." 
Restoration-Preservation-Protection  of  Monuments  and  Ensembles  (Athens,  1993):  138.  The  authors  are  the 
architects  who  designed  and  supervised  the  restoration  project  in  1984. 
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The  whitewashing  of  the  tower  was  not  merely  an  aesthetic  embel- 
lishment but  also  a  symbolic  act  of  modernization  of  the  Ottoman  authori- 
ties that  occurred  during  a  string  of  changes  towards  the  "Europeanization" 
of  the  city  which  had  started  with  the  demolition  of  the  sea  walls  and  the  cre- 
ation of  the  waterfront  promenade.  Not  only  was  the  defensive  function  of 
the  tower  historically  obsolete,  but  also — as  soon  as  the  quay  was  formed — 
its  emerging  role  as  an  urban  landmark  and  a  point  of  reference  became 
apparent. 3 

For  more  than  a  century  now,  the  Tower  has  been  an  "ornament" 
for  the  city.  Forming  an  attractive  ensemble  with  the  Old  Quay,  its  bulky 
figure  has  been  the  stage  set  for  the  public  and  private  life  of 
Thessalonikians.  The  surrounding  area,  especially  after  the  demolition  of 
the  low  octagonal  wall  around  it  in  1908,  became  the  city's  main  public 
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space,  where  major  events  would  be  symbolicall)  represented — for  exam- 
ple, during  the  First  World  War,  a  Zeppelin  aircraft  was  placed  in  public  dis- 
play in  front  of  the  tower.  The  promenade  at  its  ramparts  is  still  one  of  the 
most  visited  places  in  the  city,  offering  a  panoramic  view  of  the  city  going 
up  the  hill  as  well  as  of  the  port  and  the  stretch  of  the  sea  towards  south. 
Even  the  building  as  a  physical  object  has  been  used  "decoratively";  during 
the  years  that  Greece  was  a  kingdom,  a  royal  crown  out  of  wire  decorated  its 
top  and  was  lit  at  night.  Since  its  restoration  in  1984,  in  time  to  celebrate  the 
city's  2300  years  of  history,  the  monument  houses  the  Museum  of  the 
History  of  the  City,  displaying  a  significant  collection  of  Byzantine  Art.  It 
is  still  called  "White  Tower,"  although  it  was  painted  in  camouflage  colors 
during  the  Second  World  War.  It  has  never  been  repainted,  and  since  1984, 
its  external  masonry,  made  of  semi-chiseled  stones  of  various  kinds,  has 


Figure  1.  On  May  5,  1916,  during 
the  First  World  War,  the  Allies  shot 
down  a  German  Zeppelin  perform- 
ing a  night  raid  over  Thessalonike. 
The  crew  of  the  aircraft  was  caught 
and  imprisoned,  and  the  zepplin's 
metal  skeleton  was  placed  on  display 
in  front  of  the  White  Tower,  (source: 
In  Thessalonike:  1900-1960,  1994, 
p.  1  70) 


^-  The  definition  of  "landmarks"  by  Kevin  Lynch  is  quite  pertinent  to  the  case  of  the  White  Tower,  whose 
bulky,  cylindrical  figure,  eminent  on  the  city's  waterfront,  is  the  most  identifiable  artifact  and  a  point  of  ori- 
entation in  the  city,  even  at  present  day.  As  Lynch  writes:  "Landmarks  become  more  easily  identifiable,  more 
likely  to  be  chosen  as  significant,  if  they  have  a  clear  form:  if  they  contrast  with  their  background:  and  if  there 
is  some  prominence  of  spatial  location."  See  Kevin  Lynch.  The  Image  of  the  C'iiy  (Cambridge:  MIT  Press, 
1960):  78-79. 
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become  visible.'*  In  this  rather  beige  shade,  the  White  Tower  is  omnipresent; 
its  muhiple  representations,  in  postcards,  book  covers,  comic  strips,  and 
commercial  advertisements,  disseminate  its  image  as  the  symbol  of  the  city. 
Despite  the  ubiquity  and  symbolic  predominance  of  the  monument, 
there  is  in  Thessalonike  a  significant  pseudo-histoi^  about  its  origins:  "local 
tradition  attributes  its  erection  to  Venetian  masons,"  during  the  occupation 
of  Thessalonike  by  the  Serenissima  in  1423-1430.-''  Undoubtedly,  since  the 
city  walls  are  Byzantine,  there  must  have  been  a  Byzantine  tower  in  the 
same  location.  However,  it  is  indicative  that  while  all  towers  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, about  60,  are  orthogonal,  triangular,  or  polygonal  in  plan,  the  White 
Tower  is  one  of  the  only  two  which  are  round,  the  other  round  tower  being 
located  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  perimeter  of  the  walls.  "Both  towers, 
sharing  the  same  stylistic  characteristics,  most  probably  date  from  the  early 
Ottoman  period."^  In  support  of  these  speculations,  recent  historical  and 
archaeological  research  has  dated  the  monument,  in  its  existing  fomi,  with 
accuracy  to  1535-6,  a  date  which  "coincides  with  recent  [1993]  den- 
drochronology   of  pieces    of  wood   by   Dr.    Peter   Jan    Kuniholm."'' 


Figure  2.  The  White  Tower  in  a 
photograph  included  in  Tafrali's 
Topographie  de  Thessalonique,  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1902.  (source: 
Topographie  de  Thessalonique, 
1913,  p.l73). 


1     l_        J.  ),.!     TmIII-    llhllullC-    .,U     ItuV.I/.-Clllllc. 
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■*■  Klimenlidou-Papadamou.  Ibid..  140. 

^'  Christos  Zapheires,  Thessalonike  Handbook  {Albena:  Ekdoseis  Exantas,  1997):  50.  Another  "pseudo-his- 
tory" is  presented  in  Jack  Handeh's  autobiographical  work,  entitled  in  Hebrew  "From  the  White  Tower  to  the 
Gates  of  Auschwitz,"  Handeli  writes:  "In  Byzantine  times,  there  were  eight  towers  in  the  walls  that  sur- 
rounded Salonica.  In  1423,  the  city's  ruler  sold  it  to  the  city-state  of  Venice.  When  the  Ottomans  [recaptured] 
Salonica  in  1427.  the  tower  that  later  came  to  be  called  the  White  Tower  was  called  "Kanli-Kuleh" — the 
Tower  of  Blood.  Another  war  between  Venice  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1430  left  the  tower  in  Ottoman 
hands.  The  Ottoman  ruler  Ghazi  Suleiman  Khan  (1520-66)  repaired  the  tower  and  painted  it  white. 
Henceforth,  it  would  be  a  symbol  of  the  city."  See  Ya'acov  (Jack)  Handeli.  A  Greek  Jevi-  from  Salonica 
Remembers  (New  York:  Herzl  Press,  1993):  8.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Lonely  Planet  guide  to  Greece,  the 
author  (though  much  closer  to  historical  truth  than  Handeli  as  far  as  the  construction  of  the  Tower  is  con- 
cerned) attributes  its  white-washing  to  the  Greek  authorities.  "After  independence  it  was  whitewashed  as  a 
symbolic  gesture  to  expunge  its  Turkish  function.  The  whitewash  has  now  been  removed  and  it  has  been 
mmed  into  a  very  fine  Byzantine  Museum  with  splendid  frescoes  and  icons."  See  Lonely  Planet:  Greece 
(Melboume-Oakland-London-Paris:  Lonely  Planet  Publications,  2000):  353,  Nonetheless,  there  are  numer- 
ous photographs  that  predate  the  1912  amiexalian  to  Greece  and  show  the  Tower  white — including  a  picture 
from  Tafrali's  Topographie  de  Thessalonique  (Paris:  1902). 
"■  Monuments  of  Thessalonike  {J\\tssSi[on\\ie\  1984):  19. 
'■  Klimentidou-Papadamou.  Ibid,,  p.  153. 
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Figure  3.  The  Greek  flag  flapping 
over  the  parapets  of  the  White 
Tower.  (source:  Thessalonlkes 
Jopiographia  [Jhessalonike's 

Landscapes],  1990). 


Nonetheless,  in  a  city  guide,  published  in  1997,  the  tower  is  still  referred  to 
as  the  "Byzantine  symbol  of  the  city.'"**  The  incontestable  fact  that  the  White 
Tower  is  an  Ottoman  building  is  persistently  obscured  in  the  modem  histo- 
ry of  Thessalonike. 

In  actuality,  the  tower  is  the  only  Ottoman  monument  in 
Thessalonike  which,  contrary  to  the  few  surviving  mosques  and  other  pub- 
lic Ottoman  buildings,  has  been  appropriated  and  transformed  into  a  city 
symbol.  The  interpretation  of  the  complicated  past  of  the  monument  in 
Greek  historiography  is  not  irrelevant  to  this  transfonnation;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  supported  and  facilitated  this  alteration  of  meaning,  since  the  tower  is 
presented  as  intrinsically  related  with  the  "sufferings  of  the  nation"  under 
Ottoman  occupation.  Vacalopoulos,  for  example,  interprets  the  1 890  white- 
washing as  a  desperate  attempt  of  the  Ottoman  State  to  appear  "modem," 
but  the  underlying  argument  is  that  centuries-long  oppression  of  the  Greeks 
would  not  be  white-washed  as  easily.  He  writes:  "After  the  Russo-Turkish 
wars  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  now  kept  a 
close  check  on  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Wishing  it  to  appear  that  he  was  eager- 
ly seeking  to  europeanize  and  civilize  his  domains,  the  Sultan  gave  instruc- 
tions for  the  white-washing  of  Kanli  Kule  (The  Tower  of  Blood),  the  main 
place  for  the  torture  and  butchery  of  Christians,  and  for  its  being  converted 
into  a  simple  prison."  He  adds  in  a  sarcastic  tone:  "It  now  projected  onto  the 
horizon  painted  a  cheerful  white."' 


"■  Zapheires.  Ibid.,  p.  52. 

"■  Apostolus  E-  Vacalopoulos.  A  History-  ofThessaloniki.  translation  by  T.  F.  Camey  (Thessalonike:  Institute 
lor  Balkan  Studies,  1%3):  113. 
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The  site  for  this  exploration  is  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification  Originally  introduced  by  Melvil  Dewey  in  1876,  the  Dewey  Decimal 
Classification  features  10  major  headings  under  which  can  be  organized  the  entire  field  of  recorded  knowledge  and  literature.  For  each 
major  heading,  the  classification  provides  finer  numerical  subdivisions  (for  example,  under  the  major  heading  of  The  Arls  at  700:  790 
Recreational  and  Performing  Arts,  which  includes  792  Theater,  which  includes  792.2  Comedy  and  Melodrama),  as  welt  as  generic 
notations  denoting  the  form  (-05  serial  publication:  -068  philosophy  and  theory;  -09  dictionary,  etc..)  in  which  the  subject  of  a  particular 
book  IS  presented.  Since  its  inception.  Dewey's  system  has  grown  increasingly  more  complex  and  specific  in  its  approach  and  is  only 
second  to  the  Library  of  Congress's  Classification  system  in  its  widespread  use. 


The  Dewey  Decimal  Classification  substitutes  for  any  given  book  a  specific  call  number  based  on  its  contents.  Computer  databases 
enable  easy  access  to  a  library's  collection.  Much  like  the  buildings  and  streets  of  a  city,  a  book  is  filed  under  a  specific  address  with- 
in the  clasification.  Books  dealing  with  similar  subject  matter  are  located  in  close  physical  proximity  to  one  another. 
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a  cross  section  of  books  taken  from  a  small  public  library. 
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The  project  is  a  personal  attempt  to  re-examine  Dewey's  heading  of  Architecture  (720s)  by  critically  writing  through  the  original 
Dewey  text  a  path  which  conceptually  defines  and  physically  connects  Architecture  in  termsof  the  very  forces  that  shape  it:  114- 
117  Metaphysics  Space.  Time,  Change.  Structure;  300-310  Social  Sciences;  392  Customs  of  Life  and  Domestic  Life;  515 
Analysis;  516  Gemoetry;  690s  Building  Technology.  700s  The  Arts  The  existing  headings  under  which  architecture  books  are 
filed  (722  Architecture  to  ca.  300;  723  Architecture  from  ca,  300  to  1399.  724  Architecture  from  1400,  etc..  )  allows  little  space 
for  recording  the  many  and  ever-shifting  facets  of  architectural  practice  and  thought 

The  resulting  intervention  is  a  text  which  can  be  applied  to  any  library  operating  in  terms  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification. 
From  this  text  are  charted  within  the  stacks  didactic  network  of  shifting  paths  and  carved  spaces  connecting  Architecture  to 
other  fields  of  knowledge  -  a  literal  space  for  architecture  books  -  this  without  disrupting  the  existing  order  of  the  stacks 


NOW  READ  THIS  is  a  dramatic  thought  experiment  emerging 
from  the  problem  of  reading  and  the  intensifying  crisis  of  literacy  con- 
fronting the  United  States  in  the  twenty-first  century.    A  considerable 
26  and  growing  rift  exists  between  the  intellectually  valuable,  but  linguis- 

tically esoteric,  theorizing  of  discourse  at  the  university  on  the  one 
hand  and,  on  the  other,  the  predominantly  visual,  increasingly  corn- 
modified,  non-print  negotiations  undertaken  in  mass  media  and  popu- 
lar culture.  Civen  this  chasm  between  the  professional  intellectual  as 
reader  par  excellence  and  an  increasingly  non-  or  only  semi-  literate 
populace  whose  tenuous  relationship  to  writing  is  marked,  in  particu- 
lar, by  differences  of  race  and  class,  I  believe  that  academics,  teachers, 
and  thinkers  inside  institutions  of  higher  learning  must 
address  the  question  of  reading  in  new,  experimental,  and. 


Now  Read  This! 


perhaps,  radically  disruptive  ways. 

The  following  dialogue  takes  place  between  famous 

persons,    real   and   fictional,    whom    we   can    fruitfully 
St^phdniG  HsmrtlGr       encounter  not  merely  as  great  minds,   talented  artists, 

and/or  great  writers  (and  characters)  but  also  as  talented, 
innovative,  sometimes  conservative,  and  sometimes  subversive  "read- 
ers" of  traditions,  writings,  buildings,  concepts,  and  technologies.  This 
playlet  is  meant  to  invite  students,  professors,  and  larger  university 
community  to  play— in  the  sense  of  acting  and  risking/gaming/attempt- 
ing—with the  considerable  wealth  of  information  available  to  them  and 
to  recast  that  information  itself  into  more  playful  and,  hopefully,  more 
accessible  forms. 

If  we  can  reintroduce  pleasure  to  the  process  of  reading  and 
expand  the  notion  of  reading  in  a  variety  of  directions— toward  a 
vibrant,  wide-spread  semiotics— it  is  my  hope  that  we  may  begin  to 
close  the  gap  between  us  and  the  students  and  general  public  that  we 
serve.  Finally,  as  we  procure  a  richer,  more  nuanced,  set  of  meanings 
for  ourselves,  we  may  also  rediscover  the  subversive  joy  of 
teaching/writing/thinking  in  tandem  with  the  communities  in  which  we 
interact. 


A  playlet  written  to  be  read  aloud.   Share  with  friends.    Play  multiple 
parts.    Do  and  discuss  amongst  yourselves.  Don't  get  farklempt: 

•  Listen  to  your  voice  reading  and  to  those  of  the  others.    How  do 
voices  change  when  engaged  in  the  performance  of  reading?  Are  you 
an  actor  when  you  read?  What  kind  of  a  reader  are  you?  What  kind 
of  readers  are  your  friends,  colleagues,  family? 

•  Experiment,  using  high  or  low  voices,  squeaky  voices,  loud  and  soft 
voices.  How  do  YOU  affect  the  meaning  of  the  words?  What  does  it 
mean  to  read  SILENTLY?   Is  silence  golden?   Or  deadly? 

•  Ask  yourself,  ask  the  others,  and  ask  everyone  you  meet:   what  will 


readings 


it  take  to  make  reading  fun  again?   Discuss,  imagine,  dream.  We 
gotta.   Girls  gotta,  boys  gotta,  queers  gotta,  majorities  gotta,  minorities 
gotta.   We  all  gotta.   Or  else. 


The  readers:  q3 

E 


FREDERICK  DOUGLASS 


E 


HELENECIXOUS  ™ 

JACQUES  DERRIDA 

MARTIN  LUTHER 

ALICE  B.  TOKLAS 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE 

SORJUANA 

SCHERAZADE 

JULIA  KRISTEVA 

And  several  famous  GHOSTS 


FREDERICK  DOUGLASS:   The  power  of  reading  is  to  see  the  writing 
on  the  wall,  to  know  what  is  coming,  to  understand  who  is  in  charge. 

ALICE  B.  TOKLAS:  It's  the  power  to  see  yourself  self  self  in  print.  I 
read  all  about  myself,  Gertrude  wrote  me,  and  I  got  stronger,  finally 
being  mentioned. 

SOR  JUAN  A:   The  power  to  read  gives  the  power  to  write,  to  respond 
to  the  big  boys,  to  say  I  am  worth  something,  to  say  I  desire  some- 
thing and  to  write  it  in  terms  that  can  be  read  and  understood  because 
you've  read  and  you've  studied. 

SCHERAZADE:   You  have  studied,  and  you  have  learned,  and  you  can 
tell  the  stories  according  to  the  formulas,  and  the  formulas  can  save 
your  life  if  you  know  how  to  change  them  slightly,  just  slightly,  so  the 
king  will  listen  and  not  cut  off  your  head  and  those  of  your  sisters,  my 
sisters.   And  this  only  can  you  know  by  reading,  by  knowing,  by 
studying  the  masters. 

HELENE  CIXOUS:   To  read  mastery  so  as  to  let  it  speak.   Then  to 
change  it.    If  you  stand  by  the  old  words,  they  will  hurt  you.   So  you 
have  to  read  them  like  Penthesilea  reading  Achilles.   Watch  out  for 
swords.   And  they  will  shift,  and  they  will  alter— the  words,  I  mean. 

AUGUSTINE:  No,  stupid,  the  power  of  writing  and  of  reading  what 
has  been  written  is  fixed,  inalterable,  unchangeable,  with  God  as  my 
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witness— that's  the  power  of  words.    Reading  is  ... 

FREDERICK:    ...  political. 

*^  AUGUSTINE:   Yes,  it  preserves.    Not  the  pagan  classics  (I  read,  and 

5  they  betrayed  me),  the  new  classics— the  canon,  that  is,  what  I  say 

5  goes. 
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g  FREDERICK:   No,  subversive  because  reading  is  strong.   You  are  what 

you  read.   You  become  what  you  read. 

MARTIN  LUTHER:  You  are  both  wrong.   Reading  is  salvation,  the  inti- 
mate deciphering  of  God's  word.   By  faith  alone  shall  you  be  saved. 
Read  the  Bible— preferably  in  German  (the  language  of  real  people)— 
believe,  know,  make  money  in  God's  image,  rise. 

FREDERICK:    I  try  to  rise.   Maya  wrote  a  poem  about  trying  to  rise. 
We  are  trying  to  rise,  all  right.   But,  church  fathers,  your  words  don't 
make  it  easy,  so  we've  had  to  come  up  with  new  ones.    I  read  the  old 
stories,  and  they  don't  quite  fit.   They  keep  me  in  my  place,  and  I've 
got  to  get  out. 

SOR  and  HELEN:   Hear,  hear! 

AUG:   You  dare  not  rise. 

MARTIN:   You  dare  not  not  believe.   Work  work  work,  and  you  will 
rise. 

ALICE  and  SOR:    Kant  wrote  Sapere  aude — dare  to  know!!   "What  is 
Enlightenment?" — you  ought  to  read  it. 

JULIA  KRISTEVA:   Reading  is  skeptical,  contested,  a  therapeutic 
process  in  which  I  confront  my  own  thoughts  in  the  words  of  another. 

AUGUSTINE:   The  written  word  Is  confession,  the  power  of  reading 
about  others  a  holy  voyeurism,  a  sacred  watch.    I  read  about  your 
sins,  and  I  commit  and  do  not  commit  them.    I  am  released  by  reading 
about  what  you  have  done  wrong. 

ALL:   This  is  reading,  you  are  reading  now.   You  are  ready,  watching, 
processing,  translating.   It's  all  a  process  of  translation.  Interpretation. 

ALICE:   Who  says? 

AUGUSTINE  AND  LUTHER:    Hans  Georg  Gadamer  and  George 
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Steiner  do.   Heidegger  says,  Izer  says.   Heck,  just  about  everybody 
says.   And  those  philosophy  guys  are  NEVER  wrong. 

ALICE:   (sings  a  la  Cilbert  and  Sullivan)  Never? 

AUG  and  LUTH:   (imitating  Alice)  Never. 

ALICE:    Never? 

DOUGLASS,  SCHERAZADE,  SOR  )UANA,  JULIA  and  HELENE:   Well, 
hardly  ever!   (laughter) 

ALICE:    Hey,  wait  a  minute— I  thought  reading  was  sort  of  like  writing, 
and  that  you  were,  like,  sort  of  creating  meaning,  like,  totally,  like  for 
sure,  when  you  read  the  words  on  the  page  you  know? 

FREDERICK:  Like  writing  in  the  spaces  of  the  white  boy's  copybook. 
Reading  can  be  surreptitious— the  secret  creation  of  a  new  opening,  a 
new  place  to  start  new  writing.   Yeah! 

JACQUES  DERRIDA:  (clearing  his  throat)  Ahem!   Well,  in  my  Impor- 
tant book,  OF  GRAMMATOLOGY,  I  wrote  that  the  book  is  dead, 
dead  as  a  doorknob,  dead  as  a  door  nail,  or  a  doorstop,  dead  as  a 
door.   Dead  as  dead  can  be,  and  that's  pretty  damned  dead,  mon 
vieux  and  ma  viellle. 

ALICE:   Oh  Jacques,  puh-lease! 

MARTIN:   Well,  who  cares  about  the  book  as  long  as  there  is  tradi- 
tion—the transmission  of  God's  holy  authority  in  writing,  God's  word, 
visible,  legible,  scrutable,  scriptible? 

HELENE  and  ALICE:   Oy! 

JULIA:   Who  cares  about  the  book  as  long  as  there  is  reading— reading 
stops  up  the  hole  of  trauma  with  words— the  things  I  have  forgotten, 
the  things  I  never  had.  The  mother  I  hate/love  and  have  lost  lost  lost. 
Reading  is  the  good  mother;  reading  gives  me  the  good  breast. 

HELENE,  SOR  JUANA,  AND  ALICE:   Sounds  good  to  us! 

FREDERICK:   Okay  Julia,  but  then  what  do  you  make  of  the  fact  that 
more  people  are  writing  than  ever,  and  yet  fewer  and  fewer  people 
know  how  to  read?   What's  happened  to  the  class  struggle  THERE? 
How  can  there  be  power  to  the  people  when  they  can't  read  the 
newspaper,  don't  understand  a  medical  report,  can't  read  their  rights? 


E 
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(The  GHOSTS  enter.   All  speak  at  the  same  time.) 

^  GHOST  of  FRANK  LOYD  WRIGHT:   Can't  read  the  blueprints,  can't 

'^  understand  the  vision,  can't  see  the  big  picture,  can't  build  anything, 

2  can't  make  anything. 

o 
■c 

^  GHOST  of  VICTOR  HUGO:   Can't  read  what  I  said  about  buildings, 

about  books  and  architecture— can't  read  the  book  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  cause  it's  too  long,  can't  see  the  cathedral  Notre  Dame  de  Paris 
cause  it's  too  far  away. 

"GHOST"  of  STEVE  JOBS:   Can't  read  the  manual,  can't  set  up  the 
machine,  can't  use  the  escape  button,  can't  comprehend  the  mouse, 
can't  scan,  can't  download,  can't,  just  can't,  think  different. 

(CHOSTS  remain  on  stage  haunting  characters  and  audience  for  the 
remainder  of  the  playlet) 

JULIA:    I  know,  Fred.   When  I  emigrated  to  France  from  Bulgaria, 
they  called  me  something,  because  I  could  not  read  French.  A  bad 
word.   We  can  not  use  it  here. 

ALL:    IGNORANT? 

JULIA:   Shhhhh!   Yes. 

SCHERAZADE:    If  reading  belongs  only  to  the  elite,  I  can  stay  the 
king's  hand,  but  the  people  remain  as  they  were— in  the  grip  of 
tyrants. 

ALICE:   My  difficulty  in  seeing  this  difficulty  is  that  I  am  so  privileged. 
I  have  never  been  poor.   The  occupation  of  France  left  us  quite  unaf- 
fected.   I  see  now  it  cramps  my  style— this  tower  of  privilege,  this 
Babel  of  the  intellect 

JACQUES  and  JULIA:    blocks  your  view. 

ALICE:   Speaking  from  within  the  space  of  privilege,  I  would  have  said 
a  few  minutes  ago  it's  elementary,  my  dear  African  man,  my  dear 
Iranian  girl.    Reading,  we  write  ourselves;  writing,  we  read  ourselves 
into  history,  oops,  herstory.   Writing  is  political  too,  ya  know. 

SOR  JUANA:   Oh,  but  it  is  reading  that  is  political— being  able  to 
understand  those  stupid,  goddamned  tracts,  those  impossible  philoso- 
phies; to  combat  the  sophists,  you  must  have  read  them. 
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JACQUES;   bien  sur  -  no  reading  without  writing;  no  writing  without 
reading.  .  .  . 

31 
JULIA:   Yes,  perhaps  the  challenge  to  reading,  and  to  teaching  how  to 
read,  is  that  reading  is  now  more  than  reading  words— as  dear,  dead, 

Roland  Barthes  said,  perhaps  it  is  the  process  of  interpreting  a  whole  | 

semiotic  field,  from  margarine  to  wrestling,  from  "a"  to  X-men.  ^ 

X 
ALICE:   Yeah,  like  that  trippy,  Baudelaire  poem  where  he  wrote,  "be 

careful  out  there  girls  and  boys— it's  a  forest  of  signs!" 


While  AUGUSTINE  and  LUTHER  say: 

Authority  values  and  more  authority 
Transgression  forgiveness  surrender  to  the  signs 
Read  all  about  it!   Forget  us  at  your  peril. 


FRED,  SOR  JUANA,  SCHERAZADE,  JULIA,  HELENE:  repeat  as  many 
times  as  necessary 

(note:  persons  need  not  speak  at  the  same  time,  but  by  alternate 
phrases,  beginning  and  pausing  whenever  they  please.    Through  all 
this,  JACQUES  stands  silent,  deconstructing  the  CHOSTS): 

How  do  you  start  to  think? 

Interpret? 

Translate? 

Argue? 

Know? 

How  do  you  emigrate  into 

Cross 

Sneak  over  the  border 

PASS 

Into  reading? 

You  start  by  reading.    Now  read  this.   Think  about  what  it  means. 

And  call  us  if  you  can,  fax,  e-mail,  or  visit  the  website 

write  us  if  you  know  how, 

or 

Just 

scream 

HELP  ME  READ. 


The  Sociology  of  Pierre  Bourdieu  as  a  Challenge  to 
Architectural  History 
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"Bourdieu...    but    of 


In  1 968  the  French  Grand  Pinx  was  abolished.  The  best-known  and 
most  enduring  manifestation  of  the  "Italo-French"  competition  system  that 
first  appeared  in  Florence  during  the  Renaissance,  it  was  a  descendant  of  the 
competition  that  Vasari  (1511-1574),  author  of  the  first  art  history  and  archi- 
tect to  the  Medicis,  selected  as  the  Renaissance's  moment  of  origin.  The  com- 
petition, like  Humpty-Dumpty,  had  taken  a  great  and  fatal  fall.  The  young 
sociologist,  Pierre  Bourdieu,  was  doubtless  somewhat  to  blame;  during  the 
course  of  the  Evenements  (Student  Uprisings)  of  May  1968,  he  had  presented 
his  expose  of  the  inequalities  of  France's  supposedly  meritocratic  public  edu- 
tion  system  to  the  students  striking  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
rts.  Appropriately,  if  somewhat  paradoxically,  it  is  to 
ourdieu,  now  one  of  the  most  prominent  sociologists  in  the 
orld,  that  I  now  turn  to  put  the  competition  back  together 
again. 

Bourdieu's  sociology  is  admirably  suited  to  an  analy- 
sis of  the  competition,  even  as  the  coinpetition  is  admirably 
suited  to  illustrate  the  aptness  of  Bourdieu's  sociology  to  the 
world  of  architecture.  His  work  offers  us  an  analytical  model,  which,  by 
meshing  structures  and  agents,  clarifies  the  competition's  twofold  nature  as  a 
recurring  process  and  a  regular  form  of  behavior,  and  thus,  as  an  institution 
and  a  practice,  understood  here  as  what  people,  or  agents,  do.  Moreover,  as  a 
sociology  of  power,  and  especially  of  symbolic  power — which  is  the  capacity 
to  classify  individuals  and  groups  in  a  manner  that  makes  the  categorization 
seem  natural — it  helps  us  makes  sense  of  the  competition's  most  salient  char- 
acteristic: the  disproportionate  ratio  of  the  competitor's  effort  to  likely  gain. 
The  satisfactory  resolution  of  that  puzzle  clarifies,  in  tum,  the  compefition's 
relationship  to  all  of  architecture.  This  leads  to  my  ultimate  conclusion,  that 
Bourdieu's  notion  of  the  "field"  could  allow  us  to  effectuate  a  flirther  break 
with  the  traditional  art  historical  approach  to  architecture — the  very  history 
that  Vasari  began  with  an  account  of  a  competition.'  Such  a  reconceptualiza- 
tion  of  the  competition  through  the  sociology  of  practice  will  create  an  archi- 
tectural history  as  specific  to  architecture  as  is  the  institution  and  practice  of 
the  competition  itself  For  only  architects,  among  professionals,  enter  compe- 
titions; all  others  merely  compete. 

The  objective  structure  of  institutions  that  contain  and  constrain  indi- 
viduals' actions  and  the  subjective  modes  of  understanding  and  proclivities 
that  agents  bring  to  action  are,  according  to  Bourdieu,  the  inseparable  warp 
and  woof  of  "the  stuff  of  social  reality."  He  employs  the  terms  "field,"  "cap- 
ital," and  "habitus,"  as  well  as  the  more  recent  addition  of  the  "illusio"  to 
describe  and  situate  this  intermeshing,  providing  us  with  conceptual  tools  that 
tum  out  to  be  precisely  calibrated  to  the  sociologically  doubled  competition. 


'  ■  For  the  history  of  academic  competitions,  see  Barry  Bergdoll.  "Competing  in  the  Academy  and  the  Marlcet 
Place:  European  Architectural  Competitions,  1401-1927,"  in  Helene  Lipstadt.  ed.  The  Experimental 
Tradition:  Essays  on  Competitions  in  Architecture  (New  York:  Princeton  Architectural  Press,  1989),  21-52 
and  for  the  Vasarian  invention  of  architecture  as  a  work  of  art.  see  Lipstadt.  "The  Experimental  Tradition," 
ibid.,  12-17.  The  bourdieuean  model  for  the  latter  argument  is  more  fully  worked  out  in  my  Architecie  el 
ingeniettr  dans  la  presse:  polemique.  debal,  conJJit  {Pans:  IRAU.  1980),  passim. 


^-  Pierre  Bourdieu.  An  Invitation  to  Reflexive  Sociology  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1992). 
Wacquant's  introduction  and  the  two  extensive  exchanges  between  him  and  Bourdieu  is  the  best  overview  of 
his  position.  Among  the  many  works  claiming  to  have  systematized  and  explained  his  work,  the  most  reli- 
able is  David  Swartz,  Culture  and  Power:  The  Snciolog)'  of  Pierre  Bourdieu  (Chicago;  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1997).  The  most  accessible  work  by  Bourdieu,  by  far,  is  his  best-selling  polemical  pamphlet,  On 
Television  (New  York:  New  Press,  1998). 
^-  Bourdieu.  An  Invitation,  26. 
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Let  me  illustrate  them  briefly,  referring  you  to  An  Invitation  to  Reflexive 
Sociolog}-.  by  Bourdieu  and  Loic  Wacquant,  for  fiiller  explanations  of  them 
and  of  the  other  equally  valuable  components  of  Bourdieu's  conceptual 
matri.x,  including  symbolic  power- 
Fields  are  the  semi-autonomous  spaces  that  constitute  social  space, 
the  relational  notion  that  replaces  the  reified  one  of  society  in  Bourdieu's  soci- 
ology. Each  tleld — whether  the  economic,  legal,  political,  academic,  journal- 
istic, the  athletic  field,  or  the  field  of  cultural  production,  to  mention  only  the  "S 
most  common  ones — is  a  space  of  positions,  or  jobs.  To  these  fields  are 
attracted  job-holders  with  the  requisite  amount  and  species  of  capitals,  or  real 
and  symbolic  resources,  and  the  habitus,  or  disposition,  that  is  the  most  effi- 
cacious in  that  particular  field.-' 

The  required  array  of  capitals  includes  those  highly  specific  to  a  given 
field,  for  example,  aitistic  talent  or  athletic  skill,  as  well  as  the  fundamental 
ones:  cultural  capital,  as  in  academic  degrees  or  a  familiarity  with  the  arts;  lin- 
guisfic  capital,  as  in  a  facility  with  words;  social  capital,  being  posture,  accents, 
and  manners,  as  well  as  family  contacts;  and  economic  capital,  constituted  by 
assets  and  the  feelings  about  them  that  make  one's  use  of  them  graceful.  In  the 
relational  matrix  of  the  space  of  positions,  their  value  is  not  absolute,  but  is 
determined  by  their  relative  utility  in  the  field.  Facility  with  words,  for  exam- 
ple, is  of  little  use  in  the  athletic  field,  whereas  memory  for  meaningful  visual 
information  is  a  specific  capital  of  the  architectural  historian. 

The  habitus,  a  "practical  sense"  or  second  nature,  incorporates  (in  the 
sense  of  makes  bodily  and  thus  unconscious)  the  knowledge  gained  by  living 
within  specific  social  structures  and  unconsciously  generates  practices  and 
orients  choices.  This  occurs  when  an  agent's  habitus  encounters  structures 
similar  to  those  experienced  in  the  past,  which  then,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  makes  that  past  present.  The  habitus  is  not  destiny,  but  is  rather  a  con- 
stantly accumulafing  experiential  knowledge,  although  it  is  in  early  socializa- 
tion and  through  long  apprenticeships — like  graduate  or  medical  school — that 
it  is  primarily  formed. 

Operating  closer  to  consciousness,  but  still  in  a  taken-for-granted 
manner,  is  the  illusio,  possessed  by  the  actor  in  a  field  who  is  invested,  com- 
mitted, and,  therefore,  taken  in  by  it.  Each  field  possesses  its  own  unique  his- 
tory and  logic,  which  inform  the  habitus  fonned  within  it.  Thus,  the  field  ori- 
ents the  agents  whose  actions,  in  turn,  detennine  the  future  history  of  that 
field,  informing  their  own  and  others'  habitus,  so  that  structure  and  agency  are 
subsumed  in — and  continually  shape — one  another 

All  fields  operate  in  accordance  with  a  few  basic  universal  laws,  the 
primary  one  being  that  of  struggle.  Everything  in  a  field,  including  the  very 
principles  that  legitimate  its  existence,  is  always  at  play  and  up  for  grabs,  mak- 
ing a  force  field  where  the  forces  themselves  battle  each  other  Structured  by 
contests  for  domination  or  power,  both  symbolic  and  real,  fields  inevitably 
take  the  form  of  spaces  of  unequal  relafions.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  if  we 
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Figure  2.  Addition  to  tlie  Museum 
of  the  City  of  Berlin,  Daniel 
Libeskind.  (Photo  by  author.) 


grant  that  a  competition  is  "an  acting  out  of  the  special  qualities  of  architec- 
ture . . .  controlled  and  choreographed  into  a  scheduled  perfonnance,"  then  the 
competition  can  be  seen  as  a  restaging  of  the  field  of  architecture,  albeit  one 
that  effectuates  significant  improvements  on  reality.-' 

The  full  significance  of  this  relationship  comes  into  focus  particular- 
ly well  through  Bourdieu's  comparison  of  a  field  to  a  highly  unorthodox  card 
game.  Players  or  agents  enter  into  any  kind  of  on-going  games/fields  volun- 
tarily, earning  admission  by  showing  that  they  have  the  correct  number  and 
types  of  trump  cards  or  fundamental  capitals  acquired  in  previous  games, 
along  with  chips  or  specific  capitals.  Finally,  they  show  a  commitment  to  the 
game  as  the  one  that,  more  than  any  other,  is  worth  the  candle,  or  the  appro- 
priate illusio.  In  all  types  of  games/fields,  all  the  participants  play  to  win,  but 
how  they  do  so  depends  on  the  rules  specific  to  the  individual  game,  accord- 
ing to  a  specific  logic  that  is  itself  a  byproduct  of  the  game's — or  in  our  case, 
the  competition's — historic  evolution.  One's  game  is  affected  by  the  habitus, 
that  is  by  how  one's  hand  of  trump  cards  came  to  be  formed  over  time, 
whether  it  was  painfully  amassed  or  easily  gained,  and  against  what  odds.  The 
habitus  detemiines  one's  style  of  playing  (risky  or  conservative),  one's  place 
in  the  order  of  play,  and  one's  strength  relative  to  other  players. 

Turning  to  architecture,  participation  in  any  competition  likewise 
requires  the  specific  and  fundamental  capitals  of  a  legitimate  or  accredited 
architect.  The  specificity  of  rules,  logic,  and  history  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
standardization  of  the  type  and  mode  of  representation  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing projects  similar  in  presentation,  thereby  preventing  the  unfair  advantage 
and  seductiveness  that  can  be  eamed  by  elaborate  graphics  and  thus  assuring 
that  projects  be  comparable  and  judged  on  architectural  qualifies  alone.  This 
hard-won  reform  would,  of  course,  be  an  intolerable  limitation  on  freedom  of 
expression  in  the  free  market.  Rules  leveling  the  playing  field  notwithstand- 
ing, economic  capitals  influence  how  frequently  one  can  afford  to  enter  com- 
petitions; social  capital,  one's  access  to  infomiation  about  jurors'  preferences 
and  other  "inside  scoop;"  and  cultural  capital,  the  knowledge  that  makes  the 
form  suit  the  moment.  Daniel  Libeskind,  for  example,  drew  on  poetry  and 
music,  on  Paul  Celan,  and  Arnold  Schoenberg  to  imbue  his  competition  proj- 
ect for  an  extension  to  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  Berlin  housing  its 
Department  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  of  Berlin  with  a  meaning  that  was  so 
particular  to  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  program  that  the  extension  and  its 
department  were  given  their  independence  and  now  constitute  a  stand-alone 
museum  of  all  of  Jewish  history.  It  is  past  experience,  or  the  habitus,  that  ori- 
ents the  choice  of  strategy,  a  pragmatic  playing  to  the  jury,  or  a  flagrantly  rule- 
bending  solution,  like  Libeskind's  suggestion  of  galleries  with  sloping  walls. 
Finally,  despite  overwhelming  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  long  life  of  its  rep- 
utation as  a  "door. ..kept  open"  for  "the  unknown  ...  who  has  something  that 
the  world  of  architecture  needs,"  to  quote  H.  S.  Goodhart-Rendel,  is  certainly 
an  element  in  the  illusio  that  keeps  architects  competing. 

If  the  illusio  explains  the  motivation  that  brings  an  "unknown"  like 
Charles  Gamier  (surprise  winner  of  the  competition  for  the  Paris  Opera)  or 
Maya  Lin  to  the  competition,  it  does  not  explain  their  selection  as  laureates. 
The  answer  lies  in  the  professional  habitus,  which  Bourdieu  defines  as  that  of 

''■  Lipstadt,  "Architectural  Publications,  Competitions  and  Exhibitions."  Architecture  and  its  Image:  Four 
Centuries  of  Architectural  Representation  (Montreal:  Canadian  Centre  for  Architecture.  1989).  123-124. 
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someone  who  understands  what  is  currently  a  legitimate  question  in  the  field. 

Being  architects,  jurors  share  the  illusio,  and  the  discovery  of  a  Lin  redounds 

well  on  them.   However,  as  much  as  there  is  a  legitimate  need  for  innovative 

works  in  a  field  to  sustain  an  illusio,  there  is  an  equally  legitimate  need  that 

they  be  rarely  found.  Constant  innovation  constantly  changes  the  definition  of 

legitimacy  and,  in  the  end,  destabilizes  any  field  which  produces  it,  as  well  as 

the  value  of  the  lengthy  apprenticeship  required  for  acquiring  its  professional 

habitus.  The  well-attuned  professional  habitus  will  find  the  innovative  work  "5 

if,  and  only  if,  the  field  can  sustain  it  in  that  time  and  place. 

In  every  game,  everyone  plays  to  win.  The  competitors'  characteris- 
tic tolerance  of  the  lottery-like  odds  of  the  competition  therefore  requires 
explaining.  That  readiness  marks  architecture  as  one  of  the  fields  of  cultural 
production,  whose  members — artists,  intellectuals,  researchers,  and  schol- 
ars— compete  over  valuable  resources  in  order  to  obtain  legitimate  recognition 
for  their  works  fi'om  other  producers  and  the  often  mostly  symbolic  capital  of 
the  authority  to  define  what  a  legitimate  cultural  product  is. 

Common  to  all  such  games  is  the  predominant  propensity  to  disin- 
terest. Disinterest  exists  whenever  an  action  is  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
"highest  requirement"  of  the  field,  but  in  ignorance  of  the  sacrifice  incurred  in 
doing  so,  thereby  meeting  the  field's  very  definition  of  excellence.  Disinterest 
is  the  name  of  the  game,  so  to  speak,  the  defining  quality  of  the  competition, 
conferring  on  architects  the  symbolic  profit  that  Louis  Kahn  laconically 
termed  as  "an  offering  to  architecture"  and  which  is  so  incomprehensible  to 
others.'  This  is  not  to  say  that  every  competition  is  entered  enthusiastically. 
An  invited  competitor  may  participate  regretfijlly,  out  of  a  fear  of  appearing 
less  capable  of  compefing  than  others,  for  want  of  fiinds  or  available  talent;  but 
that  only  proves  my  point  a  contrario.'^  The  readiness  to  compete,  whatever 
the  cost,  is  the  sacrifice  that  is  the  mark  of  the  "art  architect"  and  the  aspira- 
tion of  every  architect  to  be  one,  whatever  the  nature  of  their  daily  activities. 

Restated  theoretically,  a  field  is  a  space  of  never-ceasing  struggles 
over  first,  the  valued  resources,  or  capitals,  that  are  vested  in  positions;  sec- 
ond, over  the  principles  of  legitimation  that  undergird  the  field  and  which 
determine  admission,  on-going  membership,  and  the  value  of  works  and  cap- 
itals; and  thirdly,  over  actual  dominance,  gained  by  controlling  positions  and 
principles. 

Thus,  to  take  a  purely  hypothetical  example,  imagine  that  a  celebrity 
architect,  well  known  in  the  field  of  architecture  and  powerful  in  other  fields, 
is  made  dean  of  a  school  of  architecture.'  Even  before  he  or  she  has  attracted 
new  faculty  or  increased  the  endowment,  the  size  and  quality  of  the  applicant 
pool  and  the  number  of  students  admitted,  who  have  also  been  sought  by  other 
competitive  schools,  increase  dramatically,  thereby  transfonning  the  objective 
positions,  i.e.  ranking,  of  all  the  schools  in  the  field  (based  on  number  of 

'•  Who  see  it  as  foolhardy  risk-taking  or  an  irrational  misuse  of  opportunity  costs. 

"■  The  greater  respect  commanded  by  symbolic  capital — capital  gained  by  cognition  and  recognition, 
through  skill  and  talent  and  its  acknowledgment — than  material  capital  has  earned  all  fields  of  cultural  pro- 
duction the  label  of  world-up-side-down  from  Bourdieu.  a  name  that  perfectly  fits  the  competition,  with  its 
premise  that  the  best  idea  is  more  powerful  than  any  other  capital. 

'■  This  is  a  coded  reference  to  the  appointment  to  the  Deanship  of  Yale  Architecmre  School  of  Robert  A.M. 
Stem,  architect,  among  other  things,  of  the  FA  O  Schwartz  building  in  the  Back  Bay  and  of  hotels  at 
Disneyworld.  and.  above  all,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Disney  Corporation,  and  the  effect  that  appoint- 
ment has  had. 
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admissions  in  relation  to  number  of  applications).  The  symbolic  power  of  the 
most  competitive  among  them  (based  on  their  reputed  ability  to  attract  those 
"top-seeded"  candidates)  and  the  symbolic  capitals  required  of  deansare  no 
longer  enough.  For  where  once  proven  architectural  celebrity  or  well-demon- 
^  strated  fiind-raising  capacity  alone  was  sufficient,  now  both  are  perceived  as 

^  necessary. 

As  is  clear  from  this  example,  in  the  field  of  architecture,  dominance 
and  legitimacy  are  not  detennined  by  the  competition  alone.  It  is  precisely  the 
difference  between  the  competition  and  architecture  that  makes  the  former  a 
powerful  heuristic  device  for  understanding  the  latter  as  a  field.  The  exagger- 
ated mutual  separation  of  client  and  architect  and  power  of  the  jury  to  dispense 
recognition  on  the  basis  of  cognition  or  skill  emphasizes  the  cultural  qualities 
of  architecture  at  the  cost  of  economic  ones.  Artificially  closing  the  gap  that 
separates  architecture  from  the  other  fields  of  cultural  production,  it  makes 
architects  appear  to  be  more  fliUy-fledged  authorial  creators  than  they  nor- 
mally are,  or  probably  can  be. 

Which  leads  me  to  identify  the  entire  competition,  institution  and 
behavior,  as  an  acting  out  of  the  illusio  that  gives  architecture  its  specificity  as 
a  field.  It  is  at  once  evidence  and  cause  of  the  belief  in  individual  creativity 
that  have  sustained  architecture  to  the  great  advantage  of  architects,  who 
sometimes  do  prevail  on  the  basis  of  their  specific  capitals  and  give  the  "world 
of  architecture  . . .  something  it  needs."  It  is  also  to  the  advantage  of  architec- 
tural historians,  who,  by  busying  themselves  only  with  superior  works,  have 
allowed  history  to  be  the  proof,  and  thus  the  perpetuator,  of  the  illusio  for  the 
past  five  hundred  years. 

Thus,  for  example,  to  speak  only  of  the  competition,  we  continue  to 
describe  the  winning  project  as  the  product  of  a  single,  charismatic,  author, 
when  in  fact,  the  winner  is  only  one  of  the  co-makers  of  the  work,  the  others 
being  the  jury,  the  program,  and  the  history  of  the  competition  itself  If  a  sig- 
nature work  by  a  signature  architect  like  Libeskind  can  be  shown  to  be  as 
much  a  product  of  the  competition  as  of  its  author,  is  it  not  time  to  challenge 
and  replace  the  notion  of  authorship  in  the  rest  of  the  field  of  architecture, 
where  symbolic  capitals  must  contend  with  real  capitals,  and  where  architec- 
ture is  as  much  a  field  of  economic  production  as  of  cultural  production?  The 
conceptual  triad  of  field,  capital,  and  habitus  gives  us,  I  maintain,  the  means 
to  do  so. 

The  costs  of  our  adopting  the  sociology  of  practice  and  symbolic 
power  are  high,  but  so  are  the  stakes.  At  issue  is  our  own  complicity  in  sus- 
taining the  architecture  game  while  believing  ourselves  to  be  its  objective 
chroniclers.  The  chance  for  profits,  however,  is  great:  a  reassertion  of  the 
value  of  history  as  a  methodology  and  of  the  historicity  of  architecture  itself. 
For,  as  Bourdieu  has  written,  the  field  "does  not  provide  ready-made  answers 
to  all  possible  queries  . . .  [and  there  are]  no  transhistorical  laws  of  the  relations 
between  fields[.]... rather,  it  promotes  a  mode  of  questioning  that  has  to  be 
rethought  anew,  every  time.  We  should  [therefore]  investigate  each  historical 
case  separately."* 


"•  C.  Bertho.  Personal  communication  to  the  author.  February  25.  1999. 


Hana  Hamplova  (b.l951)  is  a  photographer 
from  the  Czech  Republic  whose  work  has 
been  exhibited  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 
The  three  works  shown  here  began  as  a  com- 
mission to  create  a  cover  for  the  1 976  under- 
ground publication  of  Bohumil  Hrabal's 
(1914-1997)  story.  Too  Loud  a  Solitude .  The 
main  protagonist  in  the  story  compacts  paper 
for  a  living  and  his  life  is  inextricably 
entwined  with  books,  paper,  reading,  and 
knowledge.  Hamplova's  sensitive,  yet 
dynamic,  images  were  taken  in  a  Czech 
recycling  center  and  capture  the  tension, 
movement,  and  texture  of  the  paper  and  cre- 
ate a  new  reading  of  both  the  paper  and  the 
story.  Hamplova  notes,  "From  old  paper, 
and  other  materials  as  well,  I  try  to  capture 
objects,  or  more  precisely,  fragments  of 
object  which  are  in  themselves  inconspicu- 
ous and  not  eye-catching.  By  exploiting  the 
interplay  of  planes  and  lines,  I  try  to  express 
the  principle  of  harmony  or  conflict."' 

Hana  Hamplova.  Tlie  Recycled  Word:  Photographs  of  Hana 
Hamplova.  1979-1987.  University  of  Michigan  Museum  of 
Art.  www.umich.edu/-umma/bottompastexhibitions99.litmI 
(29  September  2000).  Images  are  courtesy  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Museum  of  Art. 


"Opening  the  Canonical  Book  of  Virtues  to  the  proper  page,  I 
placed  it  like  a  priest  on  the  altar  of  my  press,  which  I  had  lined 
with  greasy  pastry  paper  and  empty  cement  sacks.  I  pushed  the 
green  button,  the  press  started  churning  like  fingers  clasping  in 
a  desperate  prayer,  and  I  watched  it  compact  the  Canonical 
Book  of  Virtues,  the  source  of  the  associations  leading  me  back 
to  Manca,  the  beauty  of  my  youth.  From  the  tunnels,  from  the 
sewers,  where  two  rat  armies  were  locked  in  a  life-and-death 
battle,  came  a  whish  of  wastewater,  a  subterranean  subtext. 
Today  was  a  beautiful  day." 

Bohumil  Hrabal,  Too  Loud  a  Solitude 
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Hana  Hamplova 


Untitled,  1990 
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"Rare  books  perish  in  my  press,  under  my  hands,  yet  I  am  unable  to  stop  their  flow:  I  am  nothing  but 
a  refined  butcher.  Books  have  taught  me  the  joy  of  devastation:  I  love  cloudbursts  and  demolition 
crews,  I  can  stand  for  hours  watching  the  carefully  coordinated  pumping  motions  of  detonation  experts 
as  they  blast  entire  houses,  entire  streets,  into  the  air  while  seeming  only  to  fill  tires.  I  can't  get  enough 
of  that  first  moment, ..." 

Bohumil  Hrabal,  Too  Loud  a  Solitude 
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Untitled,  1990 


"When  my  eye  lands  on  a  real  book  and  looks  past  the  printed  word,  what  it  sees  is  disembodied 
thoughts  flying  through  the  air,  gliding  on  the  air,  living  off  air,  returning  to  air,  because  in  the  end 
everything  is  air,  just  as  the  host  is  and  is  not  the  blood  of  Christ." 

Bohumil  Hrabal,  Too  Loud  a  Solitude 
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Interview  with  Vittorio  Gregotti 


Jorge  Otero-Pailos 


The  role  of  phenomenology  in  the 
formation  of  the  Italian  Neo-Avant  Garde 

(Interview:  Milan,  June  30,  2000) 


Vittorio  Gregotti  (b.  1927),  one  of  the  principal  figures  of  the 
Italian  Neo-Avant  Garde,  is  best  known  for  his  defense  of  historical 
interpretations  and  contextual  references  in  design.  His  writings  and 
buildings  were  instrumental  both  in  the  revision  of  some  of 
Modernism's  foundational  myths  and  in  the  spectacular  rise  of 
Postmodernism  during  the  late  1 960s  and  1 970s.  Because 
the  focus  of  attention  has  been  on  the  heated  debates  of 
his  generation  with  the  older  masters  such  as  Le  Corbusier 
(1887-1965),  LudwigMies  Van  der  Rohe (1 886-1 969),  and 
Ernesto  N.  Rogers  (1909-1969),  historians  have  often  over- 
looked some  of  the  intellectual  threads  linking  the  two 
sides.  In  this  interview,  Gregotti  discusses  their  shared 
commitment  to  interdisciplinary  work,  and  their  common  interest  in 
history.  In  addition,  in  recounting  this  little  known  chapter  of  archi- 
tecture's intellectual  history,  Gregotti  identifies  the  importance  of  phe- 
nomenology as  an  intellectual  framework  that  helped  articulate 
exchanges  between  disciplines  and  generations. 


Vittorio    Gregotti, 
Otero-Pailos. 


Jorge 


Jorge  Otero-Pailos  (JO):  Would  you  say  that  the  journal 
Casabella  was  a  vehicle  for  disseminating  phenomenology  within  the 
post-war  Italian  architectural  discourse? 

Vittorio  Gregotti  (VG):  Certainly,  because  [Enzo]  Paci  was 
present  on  the  editorial  staff.  Besides,  Ernesto  Rogers,  director  of 
Casabella  between  1953  and  1963,  was  a  great  friend  of  Enzo  Paci. 

JO:  How  was  this  relationship  between  phenomenology  and 
architecture  established?   Who  were  the  protagonists? 

VG:  The  reasons  [for  this  relationship]  are  many.  But,  in  any 
case,  there  is  another  figure  that  I  think  you  should  take  into  account: 
Giulio  Carlo  Argan.  The  book  that  he  had  written  in  those  years  on  the 
Bauhaus  explained  [Walter]  Gropius's  position  from  a  Husserlian  point 
of  view,  even  if  Gropius  himself  was  not  conscious  of  it— at  least  I  don't 
think  so.  In  any  case,  I  think  it  is  valuable  to  observe  Argan's  interpre- 
tation of  this  subject  carefully.  His  analysis  is  especially  sharp  in  the 
introduction  of  the  book,  [but]  the  historical  part  is  more  conventional. 
In  the  introduction  he  tries  to  explain  the  question  of  the  Bauhaus  from 
a  phenomenological  point  of  view;  why  it  was  constituted  and  what 
relationships  it  had. 
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JO:  In  your  book  New  Directions  in  Italian  Architecture  (1968) 
you  identify  Argan  as  one  of  the  important  forces  who,  together  with 
philosophers  [Theodor]  Adorno  and  [Enzo]  Paci,  spurred  Casabella's 
critique  of  Modernism  during  the  post-war  era.   What  made  Argan  dif-  41 

ferent  from  other  historians  and  architects  of  the  time? 

VG:  Argan  is  an  art  historian  who  had  a  unique  position  with-  S. 

in  the  Italian  academy,  which  in  those  years  was  influenced  primarily  2 

by  [Benedetto]  Croce.    Argan  appealed  to  another  school  [of  thought],  q 

more  influenced  by  a  critical  version  of  German  philosophy,  including 
Marxism,  which  attempted  to  restitute  legitimacy  to  the  avant-garde. 
There  was  also  a  French  influence  through  Lionello  Venturi.  One  could 
even  see  this  in  his  [Argan's]  way  of  writing.  If  you  read  the  Crocians, 
their  reflection  is  of  a  different  nature— even  from  the  stylistic  point  of 
view— and  has  other  references;  a  case  in  point  is  Bruno  Zevi's  history 
of  architecture. 

From  the  post-war  on  he  [Argan]  was  politically  engaged  with 
the  left.  In  this  sense  he  was  very  influential  for  the  history  and  criticism 
of  architecture  and  for  its  treatment  of  the  themes  of  ideology  and  lan- 
guage. For  example,  I  think  that  Manfredo  Tafuri,  who  most  certainly 
for  my  generation  has  been  the  most  important  historian  of  architecture, 
derives  from  Argan's  thought  and  develops  the  problem  of  architecture 
itself  as  ideology. 

Argan  knew  Heidegger  well.  He  wrote  a  book  entitled 
Progetto  e  Destino  [1965]  that  was  typically  Heideggerian.  Therefore, 
this— let's  call  it— German  matrix,  was  important  for  Argan.  In  short, 
these  were  the  two  trends. 


JO:  How  did  you  meet  Enzo  Paci  and  his  circle? 

VG:  It  is  a  little  complicated.  Just  prior  to  graduating,  I  was  in 
Rogers's  studio  as  an  intern.  Rogers  was  very  good  friends  with  Paci. 
The  two  men  had  known  each  other  since  the  Resistance  and  had  spent 
time  together  as  refugees  in  Switzerland.  When  Rogers  started 
Casabella  in  1953,  Paci  was  one  of  the  people  that  immediately  joined 
the  editorial  board. 

Having  finished  my  degree  the  year  before,  I  went  to  take  Paci's 
philosophy  lessons.  There  I  met  some  of  his  students,  including  Enrico 
Filippini  (who  was  the  Italian  translator  of  Husserl),  Giulio  Neri  (who 
then  became  involved  in  aesthetics),  and  many  others.  They  had  con- 
stituted a  small  commune.  They  all  lived  together,  with  their  girlfriends, 
in  a  big  apartment. 

In  a  sense,  this  is  the  way  in  which  this  relationship  was  born 
among  many  of  them  and  the  circle  surrounding  the  journal  Casabella 
and,  in  the  years  after  1960,  with  the  journal  Edilizia  Moderna. 
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JO:  Did  Rogers  attend  these  discussions  too? 

VG:  No.    It  was  a  very  informal  rapport  among  young  students 
^  who  related  not  just  on  the  intellectual  level,  but  also  on  the  level  of 

*^  life.   One  of  Paci's  students,  Salvatore  Veca,  who  is  now  the  director  of 

CO 

5  the  Feltrinelli  Foundation,  was  particularly  interested  in  architecture. 

5  When  we  began  our  different  university  careers,  we  often  held  seminars 

S  together.    I  went  to  lecture  in  his  class,  and  he  came  to  mine. 

JO:  What  themes  were  discussed  between  architects  and 
philosophers? 

VG:  We  sought  to  establish  the  problem  of  our  experiences  as 
practicing  architects  at  that  time.  For  example,  we  discussed  the  prob- 
lem of  architecture's  relationship  with  tradition  and  with  history  in  gen- 
eral—a question  that  had  remained  suspended  at  the  time  when  the  tra- 
dition of  Modernism  was  forming.  Then,  Modernism  came  to  be  par- 
ticularly opposed  to  history  as  academy,  and  began  arguing  for  history 
as  present.  Subsequently,  discussions  on  the  relation  between  artistic 
language,  the  political  left,  and  ideology  became  central.  Furthermore, 
in  Italy,  at  the  end  of  the  fifties,  one  became  aware  of  consumer  culture 
and  its  problems,  of  the  influence  of  American  sociology  on  the 
Frankfurt  School,  and  many  other  themes.  It  was  from  these  debates, 
which  were  held  first  with  Paci  and  his  circle  and  then  with  other 
groups  such  as  those  around  Umberto  Eco,  Edorado  Sanguineti,  or 
Nanni  Balestrino,  that  the  Gruppo  63  was  born. 


JO:  Did  architects  always  return  to  the  philosophers  as  a  point 
of  reference  or  departure? 

VG:  The  philosophers  were  important  for  the  architects  of  the 
sixties,  as  I  have  tried  to  convey,  in  terms  of  our  collective  work.  It  was 
this  Pacian  idea  of  relationism,  the  notion  that  you  must  first  know  your 
own  identity  as  different  from  that  of  the  other,  which  is,  in  a  sense, 
foundational  to  the  discussions  I  was  referring  to  earlier.  To  engage  in 
a  relationship  does  not  mean  agreeing,  but,  rather,  it  means  establishing 
differences,  elaborating  upon  these  differences,  to  discover  our  own 
identity  in  the  other.  This  was  Paci's  idea.  It  also  became  the  idea  of 
his  students  and  part  of  the  thinking  of  those  around  them.  The  idea 
allowed,  even  required,  our  relationship,  because  I  might  be  an  archi- 
tect with  my  problems,  and  you  might  be  a  philosopher  with  yours.  So, 
let  us  see  what  our  distance  is,  and  what  we  can  do  to  measure  it.  Then, 
we  can  each  use  this  difference  to  build  that  which  is  useful  and  necessary. 
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JO:  Was  there  opposition  to  this  dialogue? 

VG:  There  was,  above  all,  the  opposition  of  those  architects 
that  remained  active  from  the  past  political  regime,  and  also  the  oppo- 
sition of  those  who  were  indifferent.  Then  there  was  also  that  of  the 
orthodox  masters,  even  though  the  Communist  Party  was,  at  the  time, 

rich  in  internal  critiques.  cl. 

o 

JO:  All  the  people  we  have  been  discussing  were  in  some  way  q 

or  another  related  to  Casabella.  What  role  did  the  journal  play  in  these 
exchanges  between  generations  and  disciplines? 

VG:  Without  a  doubt,  there  was  tension  among  the  two  gener- 
ations. We  were  searching  for  a  certain  experimental  direction.  But 
then,  a  preoccupation  would  always  arise:  What  will  Rogers  think  of 
this?  And  what  will  the  entire  line-up  of  great  masters  think?  We 
always  had  this  problem  of  having  to  justify  ourselves,  because,  as  a 
small  group  working  on  Casabella,  we  had  international  contacts  in  the 
fifties,  at  a  time  when  this  was  unusual  in  Italy.  For  example,  I  had  to 
confront  their  [the  masters']  opinion  about  our  work  when  I  went  to  the 
CIAM  [VIII]  at  Hoddesdon. 

But  in  all  fairness,  Rogers  was  a  great  mediator  in  this  interna- 
tional world,  because  he  understood  that  in  Italy  there  were  certain 
types  of  tensions  derived  from  ideas  which  stood  between  us,  but  that 
at  the  international  level  there  was  a  middle  generation  that  wanted  to 
use  the  outcome  of  rationalism  positively,  even  at  the  expense  of  trans- 
forming the  ideals  of  Modernism  in  a  practical  sense.  Then,  there  was 
a  small  attempt  to  exit  this  model  on  the  part  of  my  generation,  which 
was  ten  to  fifteen  years  younger. 

JO:  Rogers  helped  introduce  the  new  generations  to  the  inter- 
national sphere  then? 

VG:  Absolutely  yes.  He  had  a  very  strong  role  in  introducing 
us  to  international  relationships  and  in  establishing  a  series  of  interna- 
tional exchanges. 

JO:  At  that  time,  the  question  of  architecture's  autonomy  was 
also  a  highly  debated  issue.  How  was  this  idea  articulated  among  inter- 
disciplinary groups? 

VG:  Rogers's  thinking  concerned  the  issue  of  autonomy  in 
itself.  It  dealt  with  what  we  called  the  concept  of  "material."  That  is, 
that  one  would  have  to  be  very  open  to  materials  that  came,  not  only 
from  the  physical  world  of  building  but  also  those  that  came  more  gen- 
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erally  from  culture.  And  these  materials  should  all  be  valid  elements  in 
making  an  architectural  project.  Then,  when  the  project  is  built,  when 
it  is  given  form,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  resulting  architectural  ele- 
ment is  itself  autonomous  as  a  discipline.  Without  the  presence  of  these 
materials,  the  project  could  not  be  built. 


5  The  debate  between  the  autonomy  and  heteronomy  of  artistic 

^  production  was  very  much  alive  in  those  years.  Personally,  1  had  just 

S  published  a  book  in   1966  entitled  //  Territorio  dell'architecttura  in 

g  which  I  dealt  with  this  and  other  questions.   One  chapter  was  dedicat- 

ed to  the  problem  of  the  relationship  of  architecture  to  history,  another 
to  the  issue  of  large  scale,  and  yet  another  to  the  relationships  of  types 
to  meanings. 

JO:  What  relation  is  there  between  your  own  ideas  on  this  issue 
and  Rogers's  concept  of  "environmental  pre-existences"? 

VG:  To  a  degree,  he  understood  it  stylistically.  That  is,  he 
thought  that  one  should  find  an  agreement  with  what  existed  before. 
His  problematic  was  born  with  CIAM  [VIII]  Hoddesdon  in  1951  where 
the  issue  of  "the  core  of  the  city"  was  discussed— how  to  act  within  the 
heart  of  a  historic  European  city  and  in  relation  to  it,  not  against  it.  It 
was  an  important  turn  in  the  ideology  of  the  Modern.  Naturally,  very 
different  opinions  were  born  from  these  discussions.  We  sought  to 
extend  his  [Rogers's]  dictum  and  to  shift  the  issue  towards  the  general 
relation  between  modernity  and  history:  continuity  and  discontinuity 
within  history;  belonging  and  internationalism;  the  new  and  modifica- 
tion. The  project  emerged  gradually  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
the  new  and  the  existing;  a  dialogue,  that  is,  between  different  people 
which  must,  however,  keep  in  mind  both  the  one  and  the  existence  of 
the  other.  Architecture  is  a  way  of  rethinking  that  relationship,  of  filling 
it  without  crossing  over  towards  conciliation. 

JO:  How  did  the  interest  of  Italian  architects  in  phenomenolo- 
gy relate  to  the  broader  European,  post-war  fascination  with  existential- 
ism? 

VG:  The  question  of  the  relationship  between  phenomenology 
and  existentialism  was  an  issue  that  was  treated  many  times  in  Aut  Aut, 
Paci's  journal.  Traditionally,  Italian  culture  has  maintained  a  relation- 
ship with  France.  I  spoke  French  as  a  second  language.  France  was  the 
first  foreign  place  I  went  to,  that  was  in  1 947.  It  was  easy  to  meet  Sartre 
and  the  great  protagonists  in  cafes  or  at  friends'  houses.  We  also  all 
spoke  French  much  better  than  English.  Then,  there  was  the  very  strong 
rapport  with  [Maurice]  Merleau-Ponty,  in  particular.  Once,  with  Paci,  I 
met  Merleau-Ponty  in  Paris.  Merleau-Ponty  also  came  to  give  lectures 
in  Milan.    Many  of  Paci's  students  worked  on  Merleau-Ponty  during 
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those  years.  The  question  of  perception,  as  well  as  the  writings  on 
Cezanne,  spoke  of  many  themes  close  to  architecture.  Naturally,  I  tell 
you  these  experiences  with  all  the  sketchiness  of  someone  who  is  a 
mason,  not  a  philosopher. 


|0:  Our  discussion  has  made  me  think  of  the  problem  of  inter-  S. 

subjectivity.   In  your  texts  you  make  oblique  references  to  this  problem  2 

when  you  describe  the  difficult  relationships  between  elite  architects  Q 
and  the  working  classes  for  which  they  had  to  build  in  the  post-war. 

VG:  Yes,  this  was  a  problem  that  was  discussed  a  lot,  especial- 
ly in  relation  to  the  notion  of  the  physical  environment  as  an  indispen- 
sable element  in  its  [inter-subjectivity's]  function. 

JO:  I'm  wondering  if  the  attention  given  to  inter-subjectivity 
was  not  in  fact  a  mechanism  of  idealization  and  universalization  of  oth- 
erness, instead  of  a  true  attempt  at  understanding  and  opening  up 
towards  the  other. 

VG:  In  this  sense,  one  must  turn  again  to  Adorno.  In  1967,  at 
the  inaugural  lecture  of  the  Deutsche  Werkbund,  Adorno  says  precise- 
ly, concerning  the  issue  of  "Functionalism  Today,"  that  there  exists  a 
particular  contradiction  within  architecture.  He  speaks  of  the  autono- 
my of  architecture.  He  speaks  of  the  fact  that  architecture  must  be 
independent.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be,  because  it  always  has 
finality. 

The  other  is  not  conscious  of  that  which  is  necessary  to  our 
own  path,  in  our  specific  field.  It  is  the  capitalist  society  that  impedes 
understanding.  The  task  of  architecture,  as  an  artistic  practice,  is  to 
reveal  an  aspect  of  it  to  the  other.  Adorno  said  that  society  is  in  such  a 
state  of  contradiction  that  the  critical  function  of  an  artist  is  to  make 
society  itself  discover  what  its  true  interest  is.  This  means  the  unveiling, 
therefore,  of  a  typical  contradiction  in  the  work  of  negative  thought.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  contradiction  that  we  hold  as  very  present,  even 
today. 

JO:  To  whom  are  you  referring  when  you  say  "we"? 

VG:  I  am  referring  to  some  of  the  architects  who  worked  in 
Milan,  Rome,  and  Venice,  and  also  at  universities  during  those  years;  to 
this  group  of  architects,  and  to  this  somewhat  strange  group  of  intellec- 
tuals that  I  came  in  contact  with  during  this  period.  The  phenomenon 
of  interconnection  with  other  intellectuals  suffered  a  marked  decline 
after  the  end  of  the  sixties.  That  is,  after  the  explosion  of  1968,  all  this 
did  not  remain  together.  In  reality,  this  entire  problem  was  a  discussion 
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that  began  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifties  and  that  lasted  until  the  first 

half  of  the  sixties.  During  those  ten  years,  there  was  this  strange  case  in 

which,  particularly  in  Milan  (we  can  say  also  a  little  bit  throughout  Italy) 

46  ^  there  was  this  whole  attempt  to  put  ideas  and  relationships  together  in 

an  effort  to  understand  what  the  correct  path  was. 
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0)  )0:  Were  Adorno's  objections  to  phenomenology  known? 

VG:  Certainly  after  the  end  of  the  fifties,  as  well  as  his  differ- 
ences with  [Walter]  Benjamin  on  the  one  hand  and  with  Heidegger  on 
the  other.  Heidegger  was  strongly  ostracized  in  Italy  until  the  end  of  the 
fifties  because  of  his  political  commitments  and  also  because  of  the 
unjustified  identification  of  him  with  irrational  positions.  He  began  to 
have  a  great  influence  in  Italy,  I  would  say,  after  the  end  of  the  sixties. 
I  wrote  my  first  book,  //  Jerritorio  dell'architecttura  [1966]  citing 
Heidegger,  and  I  was  criticized  because  of  it. 

JO:  Can  one  say  that  phenomenology  is  dead? 

VG:  Can  one  say  that  Aristotle  is  dead?  I  don't  know.  It  is  part 
of  our  Western  culture,  and  in  particular  of  the  European  tradition  of 
critical  reason;  and  I  hope  it  is  not  altogether  dead.  Husserl  writes  about 
very  precise  things  when  he  says  that  we  all  speak  the  "European  lan- 
guage," meaning  that  we  all  come  from  the  tradition  of  critical  reason. 
This  critical  reason  can  assume  different  forms  and  diverse  interpreta- 
tions in  history.  In  this  sense,  yes,  it  is  true  that  no  one  today  speaks  of 
phenomenology,  but  it  is  part  of  European  history,  part  of  our  tradition. 
I  think  it  is  important  not  to  forget  it. 


The  Utopian  promise  of  digital  technology  is  one 
of  hygiene:  reproduction  without  the  mess.  Walter 
Benjamin  pointed  out  that  mechanical  reproduction, 
despite  its  own  seductive  promise,  gave  rise  not  to  perfect 
replicas  but  to  all  sorts  of  miserable  dichotomies:  the  orig- 
inal and  the  copy;  the  authentic  and  the  inauthentic;  the 
artist's  proof  and  the  tacky  museum  poster.  Digital  repro- 
duction, however,  hopes  to  refute  Benjamin.  At  last  the 
copy  will  emerge  bit-perfect,  atom  by  atom.  Each  clone 
will  be  indistinguishable  from  the  original,  no  matter  how 
many  generations  removed.   No  placenta. 

To  test  this  scenario,  I  have  taken  Utopian  texts- 
The  First  Amendment,  the  rhetoric  of  the  heroic  modernists 
-and  fed  them  into  the  most  promising  digital  systems.  Le 
Corbusier's  poetic  words,  for  instance,  were  sent  to  auto- 
matic translation  services  on  the  Web,  where  they  were 
translated  into  all  three  Swiss  languages,  and  at  last  into 
English.  The  First  Amendment  was  read  into  voice  recog- 
nition software;  the  output  on  the  screen  was  then  read 
into  the  system  again,  etc.,  until  the  text  was  removed  by 
multiple  generations  from  the  founders'  intent. 

The  resulting  passages,  highly  affecting,  were 
painted  on  expensive  paper  and  large  sheets  of  mylar, 
where  they  served  to  annotate  Utopian  iconography:  bio- 
morphic  hearing  aids  (beautiful,  promising,  imprecise)  and 
Le  Corbusier's  Modulor  (the  body  with  the  cruel  promise 
of  mathematical  perfection). 

These  hearing  aids  in  particular  are  exquisite.  The 
Rubenesque  Rexton  RX34,  the  handsome,  nut-shaped 
Phonak  Inca,  the  pendulous  Bernophon  Opus  One.  It  is 
not  entirely  coincidental  that  the  company  in  Belgium  that 
produces  both  voice  recognition  and  automatic  translation 
software  occupies  an  industrial  park  in  the  shape  of  an  ear. 

Utopia  is  around  the  corner,  and  Ledoux  is  no 
doubt  smiling. 

The  promise  of  digital  technology  is  nothing  less 
than  The  Truth  itself.  That  was  the  lure  of  the  Internet: 
"Information  wants  to  be  free."  What  kind  of  information? 
Why,  true  information.  The  problem,  of  course,  is  that 
misinformation  also  wants  to  be  free. 

This  has  become  axiomatic:  every  technology 
designed  to  extricate  us  from  the  mess,  however  well 
intentioned,  gives  rise  to  an  even  greater  and  more 
intractable  mess.  Utopia  recedes,  and  confusion  flows  to 
fill  the  vacuum. 

Which  leads  me  to  my  final  note  of  explanation. 
(Like  all  good  art,  this  project  requires  a  users  manual). 
Why  paint?  Surely  I  could  have  found  a  more  appropriate 
medium  in  which  to  address  profound  millennial  con- 
cerns. 
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I  like  paint.  I  find  it  persuasive.  1  especially  like 
the  painted  diagram,  because  gesture  refutes  the  very 
notion  of  diagram,  just  as  misinformation  and  generational 
48  _  decay  refute  the  promise  of  digital  reproduction.  I  like  it 
when  old  things  make  new  things  look  childish,  isn't  that 
how  it's  supposed  to  be? 

Nothing  thrills  me  more  than  to  be  told  by  a  com- 
puter artist  that  painting  is  dead.  Except  perhaps  to  be  told 
by  a  dramaturge  that  playwriting  is  dead.  Entire  commu- 
nities of  modern  philistines  have  announced  the  death  of 
narrative.   I  love  these  people! 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  the  genres  so  recently 
pronounced  dead  are  the  ones  that  have  been  with  us 
almost  since  the  origin  of  the  species?  I  refuse  to  work  in 
anything  but  dead  media.  Living  things  die,  you  see,  but 
dead  things  endure.  The  best  hope  for  digital  work,  if  it 
wants  to  last,  is  to  find  its  way  into  paint. 
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strophe    PI  strophes  (fiz).  strophs.  Also  7  in  L.  fonn  stropha. 

|a  Gt  (Trp(i0().  Ill   ■(uming",  I  (tt/>«0-.  tnpE^  lo  tuin.  Cf,  lale  L  stwpha.  Fr  slrophe.  Sp  esrrofa.  P 

g  f  strophe.  Il  strofa.  strvfe,  stanza  ) 

1.  In  Greek  choiul  and  lyric  poctn.'.  and  iiniialions  of  this:  A  scnes  of  lines  fomung  a  system,  the 

mctncal  stmcturc  of  which  is  repealed  in  a  lollowing  system  called  the  antistrophe.  Also,  in  wider 

sense,  one  of  two  or  more  mctncally  corresponding  scnes  of  lines  fanning  divisions  of  a  lync  poem 

Hence  occas  (after  Fr)  used  with  reference  to  modem  poetry  as  equivalent  to  stanxa 

Ongmally  the  word  cnpo^ti,   ruming',  was  applied  lo  the  movement  of  the  chorus  from  nght  to  left. 

and  6vt)<npo^}.  'counler-tum'.  to  its  returning  movement  from  left  to  right;  hence  these  terms 

became  the  designations  of  the  portions  of  the  choric  ode  sung  during  these  movements 

respectively. 


ca'costrophe 

1,  The  reading,  from  nght  to  left  (esp  in  Western  languages)  of  nonsense  into  a  once  meaningful 
text.  The  inverse  of  the  caiiigram  (M  Foucaull:  an  aesthetic  expcnence  pnor  to  the  textual),  the 
CA  cosTROPHE  staTCs  balcfully  through  the  window  of  text,  from  the  other  side  with  its  tongue 
extended.  Hence: 


calligram 
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1775  Ash.  Cacotechny.  a  hurtful  invention 
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Figure  1.    "The  U.N.  Plan,"  detail. 


INTRODUCTION: 


In  the  post-Cold  War  era,  the  word  "identity"  has  increasingly 
become  used  to  designate  a  type  of  inalienable  right  stolen  from  local 
regions  by  the  oppressive  regimes  of  both  the  East  and  the  West.  This  devel- 
opment, though  allied  with  the  postmodern  attempt  to  reclaim  local  geogra- 
phy and  local  history,  has  its  roots  in  the  modernist-styled  notion  of  nation- 
building.  Indeed,  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  many  places,  dreams  have 
become  reality  with  over  a  hundred  new  countries  having  been  added  to  the 
world's  political  scene.  This  surge  toward  cultural  uniqueness  promotes  the 
authenticity  of  local  politics  over  the  internationalism  of  a  contemporary 
culture  that  is  increasingly  dominated  by  American  interests.  Nonetheless, 
"identity"  is  unavoidably  wrapped  up  in  the  global  market  in 
ways  that  often  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  working  class 
that  its  defenders  often  claim  as  its  ground.  More  often  than 
not,  it  is  tourism — with  its  vast  multi-billion  dollar  leverage  in 
the  world  economy — that  mediates  the  rhetoric  of  identity,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  rhetoric  of  global  hybridity  on  the  other, 
in  ways  that  are  effective  and  yet  simultaneously  deformative. 
The  challenge,  therefore,  is  to  enter  into  this  mediated  world  at  a  critical 
level  in  order  to  probe  the  interaction  of  power,  semantics,  and  exploitation. 

All  of  this  plays  itself  out  in  Puerto  Rico  with  particular  vigor  for 
it  has  been  triply  colonized.  First  by  the  Spanish,  then  by  the  United  States, 
and  then,  along  with  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  international  com- 
mercialism. Puerto  Rican  identity-discourse  is,  therefore,  not  only  complex 
but  takes  on  certain  semantic  qualities  that,  just  as  it  allows  politics  to 
engage  the  resultant  epistemological  slippages,  also  allows  one  to  engage 
the  illusion,  fictions,  and  desires  that  are  so  clearly  legible  in  the  public 
world  of  urban  life.  One  can  enter  the  domain  of  identity  not  through  its 
rhetoric  of  victimization  and  trauma  but,  more  obliquely,  through  the  double 
lens  of  an  aesthetics  in  which  its  three  colonized  phases  merge,  namely  in 
imageries — and  imaginaries — of  war  and  tourism.  The  design  process  can 
enter  into  this  game  by  exposing  the  paradoxical  ambivalence  between  real- 
ity and  fiction  that  inhabits  this  domain. 
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(Un)Designing  Mythologies: 

Puerto  Rico  and  "Operation  Bootstrap"  Undone 


Mark  Jarzombek 


THE  INVITATION: 

In  1996,  eight  scholars  including  myself  were  invited  to  San  Juan 
by  the  Universidad  Politecnica  de  Puerto  Rico,  to  spend  two  weeks  in  sum- 
mer and  two  weeks  in  winter  and  study  the  island  from  what  ever  perspec- 
tive we  wanted.'  We  were  asked  to  develop  what  we  had  learned  into  a 
design  studio  around  the  problematics  of  "Puerto  Rican  Identity."  The  stu- 
dio, as  I  approached  it,  was  to  set  up  a  dialogue  between  San  Juan  and  other 
divided  cities — Beirut,  New  Londonderry,  Berlin — so  as  to  set  up  a  narra- 
tive in  which  students  could  play  the  fantasy  of  unity  and  division.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  seeing  urban  design  as  what  comes  after  a  civil  war  has 
destroyed  the  city,  what  if  we  see  civil  war  as  a  form  of  urban  design  itself? 
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Figure  2.  "Amigo"  on  the  beach  of 
San  Juan  longing  for  the  return  of  the 
Spanish  soldier.  (Fairy  Tales  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Stories  by  David  Garci'a, 
Designed  and  Illustrated  by  Gus 
Anavitate  [Puerto  Rico;  Puerto  Rico 
Almanacs,  1995]). 


Figure  3.  Two  Puerto  Rican  girls 
photographed  as  if  they  were  point- 
ing a  canon  at  the  State  House  (from 
a  tourist  brochure). 


To  start  things  off,  we  asked  students  to  discover  the  presence  of 
this  war  within  their  cuhure.  Some  aspects  of  the  story  are  real,  like  the 
three  heroes  of  independence  who  are  buried  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
remains  of  one  of  which,  a  Spanish  Puerto  Rican,  will  get  returned  to  Puerto 
Rico  only  when  it  is  a  "free  country."  But  other  aspects  are  more  cleverly 
disguised.  Take  for  example  the  book  Fahy  Tales  of  Puerto  Rico,  which 
narrates  the  "Legend  of  the  Dog's  Rock."-  It  is  the  story  of  a  kind  Spanish 
soldier  who  nurses  a  sick  dog,  named  Amigo,  back  to  life.  One  day,  the  sol- 
dier is  sent  on  a  mission,  and  he  has  to  say  goodbye  to  his  dog  who  then 
holds  a  vigil  on  the  rocks  on  the  beach  (Fig.  2).  The  soldier,  however,  dies 
"defending  his  country,"  but  the  dog,  never  giving  up  his  vigil,  stays  and 
eventually  turns  into  stone.  The  "legend"  ends  with  these  words: 

But  although  luxury  hotels  line  the  shore  and  modem  jets  soar 
overhead  making  Castillo  San  Jeronimo  no  more  than  an  echo  of  its 
time,  Amigo,  astoundingly,  still  remains  on  the  same  coral  reef  in 
the  same  spot  of  his  faithful  vigil,  now  turned  to  stone  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  but  still  waiting  patiently  for  his  master's  return.-^ 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  nostalgia  makes  for  good  children's  sto- 
ries, but  one  should  not  forget  that  there  exist  strong  connections  between 
fiction  and  reality.  Here  of  course,  the  story  cleanses  the  notoriously  oppres- 
sive Spanish  culture  of  all  ambiguity. 

There  are  other  children's  books,  available  in  tourist  books  stores 
in  Puerto  Rico,  which  also  evoke  political  realities,  albeit  with  opposing 
visions.  One  is  Pirates  and  Buccaneers  Coloring  Book  and  the  other,  Easy- 
to-Make  Columbus  Discovers  America  (Fig.  4,  S).'*  The  first  could  be  read 
as  a  play  on  the  fantasy  of  resistance  and  lawlessness,  the  latter  as  a  play  on 
the  arrival  of  law  and  order.  The  first  could  be  read  to  heroicize  the  rebels 
and  their  rugged  individualism,  the  latter  as  an  anticipation  of  "the  arrival" 
of  the  U.S.  A  picture  from  a  tourist  brochure  that  shows  two  Puerto  Rican 
girls  as  if  they  were  pointing  a  cannon  at  the  State  House  seems  to  evoke  a 
coded  message  of  retaliation  (Fig.  3). 


'  •  The  symposium  was  organized  by  Jorge  Otero-Pailos,  professor  of  architectural  theory  at  the  Politecnica, 
and  Vikram  Prakash.  professor  of  architectural  history  at  the  University  of  Washington.  Jorge  Rigau.  Dean 
of  the  New  School  of  Architecture,  hosted  the  event.  It  is  rare  in  academe  that  one  can  be  invited  to  study  a 
country  as  a  "stranger."  Such  a  project  requires  a  phdosophical  understanding  on  the  part  of  both  visitor  and 
host.  And  indeed,  each  invited  participant  brought  a  dilTerent  intellectual  approach  with  them,  from  govern- 
ment studies  to  business,  as  weil  as  design  and  urbanism;  and  since  few  of  us  had  ever  been  to  Puerto  Rico, 
the  problem  of  how  one  "learns"  was  not  without  anxiety  and  nsk  to  both  the  guests  and  the  hosts.  After  all, 
it  is  one  thing  to  go  to  a  place,  study  it,  and  put  it  into  a  report.  It  is  another  altogether  to  study  it  and  trans- 
late it  into  a  student  environment  where  the  teacher  has  to  admit  up  front  a  level  of  ignorance.  But  that  admis- 
sion requires  that  the  students  recognize  the  strangeness  of  their  culture  to  themselves.  It  was  this  premise 
that  made  the  invitation  so  interesting,  for  we  could  all  agree  that  there  was  much  to  be  learned  on  both  sides! 
^-  Faiiy  Tales  of  Puerto  Rico.  (Puerto  Rico  Almanacs,  Inc.  1995). 


3. 


Ibid.  29. 


^-    Pirates  and  Buccaneers  Coloring  Book  (New  York:  Dover.  1997);  Easy-to-Make  Columbus  Discovers 
America  (New  York:  Dover.  1990). 
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Figure  4.  Pirates  and  Buccaneers 
(New  York:  Dover,  1997). 

Figure  5.  Easy-to-Make  Columbus 
Discovers  America  (New  York: 
Dover,  1990). 
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In  contrast  to  these  examples,  there  are  others  that  point  to  the  more 
realistic  and  ambiguous  aspects  Puerto-Rican  identity.  Take  the  advertise- 
ment for  Winston  cigarettes,  which  is  plastered  all  over  the  island.  It  reads, 
inexplicably,  "100%  Puerto  Rican."  The  humor — and  deception — is 
refreshingly  obvious.  Also,  brief  study  of  tourist  maps  used  in  many  restau- 
rants shows  that  they  are  at  the  scale  of  1  inch  equals  10  km!  — a  brilliant 
fusion  of  European  and  American  technologies  (Fig.  6).  In  these  examples, 
the  polarity  of  us/them  has  evaporated  into  something  more  playful,  but  no 
less  real  and  informative.  And  indeed,  postmodern  culture  has  a  way  of 
wrapping  politics  and  geography  in  a  haze  of  double  meanings. ^  This 
implies  that  any  attempted  "resolution"  to  the  interaction  of  Self,  Otherness, 
and  Place  will  have  to  overcome  the  problem  that  that  resolution  as  a  ready- 
made  in  the  political  culture  will  inevitably  require.  The  question  is,  how  do 
we  take  on  this  project  in  which  alienation  is  something  positive  and  not 
negative? 

PUERTO  RICO  AND  "THE  BIG  GUN" 

If  one  goes  to  the  spot  on  the  ramparts  where,  in  1898,  the  Spanish 
fired  their  biggest  gun  at  the  American  ship  the  USS  Yale,  one  reads  in  so 
many  words  how  this  gun  was  "not  big  enough"  to  reach  the  ship.  The 
United  States,  because  it  had  better  equipment,  was  able  to  bombard  the 

^-  By  the  word  "postmodeinism"  I  do  not  refer  to  the  lamentable  "failure"  of  semantic  clarity.  Nor  do  I  refer 
to  the  cynically  open-ended  scheme  of  our  Western  ideology  of  "tolerance."  Rather,  I  want  to  highlight  the 
system  of  exchanges  and  mis-exchanges  of  semantic  clarity  between  politics  and  architecture. 
Postmodernism  is.  in  that  sense,  a  positive-  It  obliterates  the  hard  division  of  power  and  resistance.  In  that 
sense  postmodernism  has  the  ethical  obligation  to  problematize  the  much  valued  narratives  of  the  Marxists 
and  of  the  avant-gardists.  Both  politics  and  art  fall  under  the  basic  rules  of  this  game.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  historian  has  to  give  up  the  pnnciple  of  objectivity,  or  the  premise  of  critical  action.  But  it  does  mean 
that  just  as  objectivity  has  to  remain  both  grounded  and  ungrounded,  the  historian  has  to  accept  a  degree  of 
ambiguity  between  what  he  or  she  does  as  "an  historian"  and  the  multiple  locations  of  "history"  in  contem- 
porary politics. 


Figure  6.  Tourist  map  showing  scale. 
(1"  =  10km) 


Figure  7.  The  "big  gun"  (from  tourist 
brochure). 
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island  with  no  resistance  (Fig.  7).  The  implication  is  that  the  local  Spaniards 
were  not  given  to  a  chance  to  really  fight.  Furthermore,  there  is  an  assump- 
tion here  of  an  unfulfilled  masculinity. 

What  if  one  were  to  install  a  "big  gun"  video  arcade  in  the  chambers 
of  the  fort?  There,  kids  could  pretend  to  fire  the  gun  and  hit  the  ship  and  sink 
it.  Prototypes  for  such  a  game  already  exist.  An  interactive  video  installation 
can  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  the  USS  Constitution  in  Boston  where  kids 
can  test  their  skill  against  those  of  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  U.S.  captain  who 
defeated  the  English  in  the  great  sea  battle  of  1812.  A  similar  installation  in 
Puerto  Rico  might  go  a  long  way  to  alleviate  the  national  (-sexual)  stress  of 
having  "a  small  gun." 


Marines  head  for  Puerto  Riean  islet 


WASfHlNCTON  ■  Tn  N«vy 


ftcWa  iHd,  will  (wM  Ik  ht  lh(  irt- 
l(ltenuiiyi]rfi>irpni)Mtfn 


Figure  8.  "Marines  Head  for  Puerto 
Rican  Islet"  (The  Boston  Globe,  April 
29,  2000,  p.  All). 


PLANNING  THE  "CIVIL  WAR" 

Thinking  along  these  lines,  and  building  on  the  mulfiple  locations 
in  which  trauma,  projection,  fantasy,  and,  of  course,  REAL  politics  take 
place,  we  collected  a  series  of  narrations  that  began  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
island.  The  students  helped  come  up  with  suggestions  and  researched  their 
location  of  Puerto  Rican  culture.  We  decided  to  use  a  "civil  war"  and  its 
subsequent  stalemate  along  a  "Blue  Line"  as  the  structure  against  which  we 
could  play  out  the  various  anxieties  and  projections  that  we  encountered. 

The  plan  was  that  the  city  would  be  over-run  by  nationalists  under 
the  leadership  of  an  escaped  political  prisoner  upset  at  the  accident  on  a  mil- 
itary base  (which  actually  DID  happen  in  1999!)  and  then  be  partially  retak- 
en by  U.S.  troops,  who  would  be  stopped  by  world  pressure  and  "an  inquiry 
by  the  United  Nations  into  atrocities,"  before  they  could  fully  retake  it.  The 
newly  divided  city  would  then  have  "identity  needs"  that  would  have  to  be 
installed  in  the  new  city. 

INTERLUDE  1:  THE  U.S.  MILITARIZATION  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

Because  of  the  closure  of  U.S.  bases  in  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  now 
hosts  the  highest  concentration  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  Latin  America. 
Several  components  of  the  U.S.  Southern  Command  (Southcom),  the  body 
responsible  for  U.S.  military  activity  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean, 
have  now  been  relocated  to  Puerto  Rico  (Fig.  8).  Fort  Buchanan,  in  San 
Juan,  which  is  being  expanded,  hosts  the  headquarters  of  U.S.  Anny  South. 
The  Naval  Station  Roosevelt  Roads,  on  the  eastern  tip  of  Puerto  Rico  near 
Ceiba,  hosts  the  headquarters  of  Special  Forces;  the  Isla  Grande  Airport  in 
San  Juan  will  host  two  C-12  airplanes  and  two  UH-60  "Blackhawk"  heli- 
copters belonging  to  U.S.  Army.  And  the  list  goes  on. 

INTERLUDE  2:  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  COMMUNIST  PARTY 

"The  Revolutionary  Communist  Party,  USA  has  pledged  itself  to 
make  every  sacrifice  to  overthrow  U.S.  imperialism  here  in  the  belly  of  the 
beast — and  to  constnict  a  revolutionary  society  on  the  mainland  of  North 
America.    As  part  of  that  struggle,  we  strongly  uphold  the  liberation  of 
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Puerto  Rico  and  wori<  to  build  support  for  tliat  cause  among  the  oppressed 
and  progressive  people  of  the  U.S.  itself" 

(RCP,  USA  statement  on  the  100th  annlversaiy  of  the  U.S.  invasion 
of  Puerto  Rico,  July  J  998) 

INTERLUDE  3:  THE  "ESCORIAL" 

In  April  of  1996  planners  unveiled  the  project  for  a  huge  shopping 
mall/gated  community  called  "Escorial"  (Fig.  9).  It  is  named,  obviously, 
after  the  famous  palace  of  Charles  V,  where  all  the  kings  of  Spain  are  buried. 
As  a  semi-circular  town,  it  seems  to  have  been  modeled  on  the  eighteenth- 
century  Utopian  project  of  the  Chaux  Salt  Works.  Despite  its  name,  howev- 
er, this  gated  community  is,  in  reality,  a  Utopian  capitalist  enterprise.  At  the 
center  of  the  project  was  a  Wal-Mart,  with  T.G.I. Friday's,  Wendy's,  and 
Longhom  Steakhouse  on  its  main  street. 

INTERLUDE  6:  CRISANTEMOS 

On  1 1  April  1996,  Puerto  Rico  detonated  a  vast  area  of  slums  called 
Crisanteinos.  The  blast  was  the  LARGEST,  single,  urban  destruction  in 
peacetime  (Fig.  10)!  It  required  the  relocation  of  350  farnilies,  and  20  mil- 
lion tons  of  rubble  had  to  be  cleared. 

INTERLUDE  7:  GUERILLA  CONFLICT 

During  our  preparations  for  the  studio,  the  newspaper  ran  articles 
on  the  urban  and  guerilla  conflicts  in  various  part  of  the  world,  including 
Mexico,  as  well  as  reports  on  violence  in  the  divided  city  of  New 
Londonderry  (Fig.  11).  We  studied  the  reasons  and  sources  of  some  of  these 
conflicts  so  as  to  better  "direct"  them  in  Puerto  Rico. 

INTERLUDE  8:  THE  ACCIDENT 

The  Vieques  incident  of  19  April  1999  led  to  widespread  demands 
that  the  Navy  close  the  bombing  range  and  leave  Vieques  (Fig.  12).  In  June 
1999,  the  Navy  temporarily  froze  bombing  on  Vieques,  but  a  government 
report  recommended  that  practice  bombing  be  allowed  to  resume  for  the 
time  being,  but  that  the  Navy  prepare  to  abandon  the  island  within  five 
years.  All  this  happened  after  the  studio,  but  we  had  already  predicted  that 
a  "local"  event  would  trigger  a  larger  crisis  simply  because  we  know  that 
history  repeats  itself 

INTERLUDE  9:  THE  FREEING  OF  THE  INDEPENDENTISTAS 

On  10  September  1999,  eleven  Puerto  Rican  political  prisoners 
were  set  free  from  American  prisons  on  order  of  President  Clinton. ^  Three 

°-  The  eleven  were  Alejandrina  Torres,  Alberto  Rodriguez.  Edwin  Cortez.  Ricardo  Jimenez.  Luis  Rosa. 
Elizam  Escobar.  Dylcia  Pagan.  Ida  Luz  Rodriguez.  Alicia  Rodriguez.  Carmen  Valentin,  and  Adolfo  Matos. 
The  three  that  were  not  released  were  Carlos  Alberto  Torres,  Antonio  Caniacho  Negron,  and  Jose  Solis 
Jordan. 


PARQUE  ESCORIAL 


Figure    9.    "Parque    escorial"    {El 
Nuevo  Dia,  August  10,  1996,  p. 17). 


Figure   10.  "Implosion"  {El  Nuevo 
Dia,  August  12,  1996,  p.  12). 
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Figure  11.  "Las  murallas  de  la  dis- 
cordia" {El  Nuevo  Dia,  August  9, 
1996,  p.  29). 
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hierto  Rico 
urging  halt 
to  war  games 
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€  Figure  12.  "Puerto  Rico  Urging  Halt 
to  War  Games"  {The  Boston  Globe, 
April  21,  1999,  p.  A12) 


other  Puerto  Rican  independentistas  were  not  offered  this  clemency  deal. 
The  deal  required  that  each  prisoner  sign  a  one-page  document  renouncing 
violence  and  promising  they  would  not,  personally,  possess  a  weapon.  But 
moreover,  they  were  required  to  renounce  their  political  right  to  "advocacy 
of  the  use"  of  violence  for  any  purpose,  including  ending  what  their  com- 
rades called  "the  colonial  status  of  Puerto  Rico." 

SAN  JUAN  AS  A  DIVIDED  CITY 

These  events  and  statements — at  the  intersection  of  war,  tourism, 
and  commercialism — added  a  level  of  urgency  and  fantasy  to  our  innocent- 
ly conceived  plan  (Fig.  1).  We  identified  the  various  post-civil  war  needs 
and  desires,  some  of  which  had  to  be  designed  from  scratch.  Others  could 
be  appropriated  or  redesigned  as  "adaptive  reuse."  The  dividing  line  was  to 
run  from  Old  San  Juan,  which  is  in  rebel  hands,  along  the  Avenue  Ponce  de 
Leon. 


EL  CONQUISTADOR 

R  I:  S  O  R  T     S:     COUNTRY     C  I.  V  R 


Figure  13.  El  Conquistador  Resort 
and  Country  Club,  Promotional  pam- 
phlet. 


DESIGN  PROJECTS  OF  THE  REBELS 

-  Pirate  Ship  Tourist  Attraction  on  Old  San  Juan. 

-  St.  Sebastian  Celebration  ending  with  fireworks  and  the  "shooting" 
oftheUSS  Ycde. 

-  Redesigning  of  the  baseball  stadium  to  hold  and  torture  political 
prisoners. 

-  El  Conquistador  Hotel  (currently  owned  by  Wyndham  International 
based  in  Dallas,  Texas)  will  be  taken  over  and  redesigned  as  the 
headquarters  for  rebel  leaders  (Fig.  13). 

-  Factory  to  construct  radios  to  be  handed  out  for  free  for  the  use  of 
propaganda. 

-  A  new  "artist  colony"  to  produce  revolutionary  images. 

-  Camouflaged  narcotic  production  factory  (Student  project:  Fig.  14). 

-  Defensive  structures  around  the  so-called  "National  Airport." 

-  A  new  Cuban  embassy. 

-  A  monument  and  memorial  to  the  working  class. 

DESIGN  PROJECTS  OF  THE  PRO-STATEHOOD  PARTY 

-  New  Natural  History  Museum  for  Puerto  Rico. 

-  Rebuilding  and  expanding  of  the  airport  (modeled  on  Grenada). 

-  New  tourist  bureau  headquarters. 

-  New  governor's  mansion. 

-  New  prison. 

-  A  St.  Sebastian  Shopping  Center  with  a  new  K-Mart. 

-  A  new  Boulevard  of  the  Americas. 

-  "Columbus  Lands  in  America"  Theme  Park  and  Water  Land. 

-  Watchtowers  to  protect  "liberated  area"  from  "infiltrators." 

-  New  police  uniforms. 

-  A  new  exhibition  emphasizing  the  idea  of  "progress." 
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-  A  new  baseball  stadium. 

-  Rebuilding  the  "International"  airport. 

-  A  memorial  commemorating  all  those  who  died  in  the  struggle. 

The  studio  intended  to  demonstrate  that  one  thus  has  to  exploit  the 
premise  of  "game"  to  better  deconstruct  it  both  as  an  ideology  of  progress  ^ 

and  as  an  ideology  of  victimhood.  After  all,  the  war  games  that  were  being  -Q 

enacted  in  Puerto  Rico  were  not  only  by  the  Americans!  My  position,  there-  o 

fore,  was  that  the  "civil  war"  was  to  be  constructed  as  a  double  paradox  that 
reminds  us  that  "space"  is  both  real  and  as  contentious  even  though  it  seems 
fictive  and  innocuous.  In  admitting  this  level  of  aesthetic  (because  it  was 
conducted  in  the  spirit  of  "game"  in  which  the  students  "work  through"  the 
different  ideological  positions),  we  could  allow  the  seriousness  of  the  polit- 
ical situation  to  come  to  fore.  It  is  in  this  uncertain  middle  ground  between 
reality  and  fiction  that  architecture  can  make  its  stand  between  art  and  poli- 
tics. 

FROM  A  CULTURE  OF  COMPLAINT  TO  A  CULTURE  OF  TACTI- 
CAL SPECULATION 

What  I  have  tried  to  outline  in  the  studio  was  thus  a  condition  of 
negative  pragmatics  in  which  the  limited — and  limiting — spatial  and  tem- 
poral conditions  of  belonging  are  just  another  element  in  the  history  of  simil- 
itude. Starting  with  this  premise,  one  can  then  expose  the  illusions  on  which 
our  urban  epistemologies  are  constructed,  working  as  if  one  were  outside  the 
sphere  of  their  influence  even  though  one  recognizes  that  these  illusions 
leave  nothing  outside  their  realm.  Urban  epistemology  (and  an  urban 
design)  begins  with  and  ends  with  the  city's  ambiguous  location  in  time  and 
politics.  To  use  a  phrase  from  Adomo,  but  changing  his  word  "art"  to  my 
words  "the  city,"  one  can  say  that  the  city  desires  what  has  not  yet  been,  even 
though  everything  that  the  city  is  has  already  been.  Playing  one  end  of  this 
scenario  off  against  the  other  to  expose  the  paradox  of  design  is  no  doubt  dif- 
ficult (and  it  is  a  "theoretical"  project),  but  it  is  a  form  of  action  in  its  own 
right.  For  only  in  finishing  the  city  in  this  way,  do  we  preserve  its  dialecti- 
cal incompletion.  As  a  humanistic  construct  the  contemporary  city  may, 
thus,  not  be  all  that  we  hoped  for,  but  as  an  intellectual  construct,  reflecting 
the  incomplete  geographies  of  History,  it  is  more  than  one  could  ever  have 
imagined. 


Figure  14.  Student  work, 
"Camouflaged  narcotic  production 
factory  in  San  Juan." 


The   approach    to    Uluru    (formerly   Ayer's    Rock)    in    central 
Australia  is  across  a  vast,  flat,  red  desert  landscape  marked  only  by  the 
modern  tourist  town  of  Yulara  and  the  impoverished  Anangu  Aboriginal 
60  settlement  of  Mutitjulu,  the  traditional  custodians  of  Uluru.   The  enor- 

mous rock  emerges  from  the  earth  overwhelming  its  subjects.  The 
experience  exceeds  the  publicity.  "Ayer's  Rock,"  as  the  name  implies, 
was  regarded  as  a  European  discovery  and  a  colonial  possession  and 
has  persisted  as  such  in  the  popular  imagination  and  tourist  literature.' 
Two  hundred  years  later,  reconciliation  with  Aboriginal  people  has 
become  a  major  political  issue  in  Australia,  and  the  condition  of  tradi- 
tional Aboriginal  communities— such  as  Mutitjulu— remains  a  national 
disgrace.'  Uluru  as  a  national  icon  houses  a  tension 
between  different  ways  of  seeing,  which  includes  the  pos- 
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sibilities  for  architecture  to  negotiate  cultural  difference,  to 
transform  points  of  view  and  to  carry  the  weight  of  expec- 
tations which  community  engagement  can  produce. 
Kim  DOVGV  Tourism  at  the  Rock  largely  began  in  the  1960s, 

and  freehold  title  was  granted  to  the  Anangu  in  1 985.  This 
event  was  followed  by  a  change  back  to  the  original  name  and  a  lease- 
back agreement  to  enable  tourist  access.  Anangu  enterprises  developed 
at  the  base  of  the  rock  to  service  the  tourist  market,  and  there  was  a 
growing  desire  for  a  more  substantial  visitor  center.  The  Uluru-Kata 
Tjuta  Aboriginal  Cultural  Center  was  completed  in  1996.  It  is  a  place 
of  cultural  exchange  with  the  goal  to  enable  visitors  to  understand  the 
meanings  of  this  extraordinary  landscape  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  tra- 
ditional custodians.  The  design  process  was  highly  collaborative,  based 
on  an  extended  workshop  between  the  local  Anangu  Aboriginal  com- 
munity and  a  non-Aboriginal  architect,  Gregory  Burgess.  The  result  was 
both  an  exhibition  and  a  graphic  report  outlining  the  Tjukurpa  stories 
"held"  in  the  rock;  these  stories  are  at  once  Anangu  law,  philosophy, 
and  dreaming.' 

The  north  face  of  the  rock  is  associated  with  the  Mala,  the  hare- 
wallaby.  The  path  used  by  tourists  to  climb  the  rock  is  the  path  of  the 
Mala;  the  Anangu,  however,  do  not  climb  the  rock  and  regard  it  as  inap- 
propriate to  do  so.  They  call  those  who  do  "Minga,"  or  ants,  which  are 
what  they  seem  when  dwarfed  by  the  rock's  vast  surface.  The  south 
face  of  the  rock  is  associated  with  a  story  of  two  snakes— /./ru,  the  poi- 
sonous, male  snake  from  the  southwest,  and  Kunija,  the  female  carpet 
snake  from  the  southeast.  Kunija  lays  her  eggs  in  a  waterhole  at  the 
edge  of  the  rock  and  engages  in  a  battle  with  /./ru,  the  traces  of  which 
are  clearly  visible  on  the  southern  faces  of  the  rock. 

'  ■   B.  Hill,  The  Rock:  Traveling  to  Uluru  (Sydney:  Allen  &  Unwm,  1994). 

^-   Aboriginal  Australians  remain  severely  disadvantaged  in  terms  of  health  and  education;  condi- 
tions that  are  further  accentuated  in  remote  communities. 

■'■   G.  Burgess,  et  al.  Uluru  National  Park  Cultural  Centre:  Proiect  Brief  and  Concept  Design.  (1990). 
The  key  designers  were  architect  Burgess  and  exhibition  designer  Sonya  Peters,  with  landscape 
architects  Taylor/Cullity.   Anangu  participants  listed  in  the  report  were  Nelli  Paterson,  Barbara 
Tjikatu,  Nipper  Winmati,  and  Tony  Tjamiwa. 
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As  part  of  the  workshop,  paintings  were  commissioned  from 
elder  women  which  show  the  struggle  between  the  snakes,  with  the 
rock  as  a  white  circular  center.  A  site  was  chosen  where  a  large,  dead 
Desert  Oak  stands  in  an  open  landscape  of  young  desert  oaks  with  a  full 
view  of  the  south  face  of  the  rock.  Describing  the  design  task,  one  of 
the  participants  noted: 

[A]ll  stories  round  up  like  horses  and  put  in  yard  ...  Whole 
of  the  Mutitjulu  community  talking  to  put  it  all  together. 
Make  sure  all  given  nothing  left  out  ...  Draw  now— put  it 
on  paper.   Make  drawings.   I  can't  wait  to  see  it  drawn  on 
paper.'' 
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According  to  the  designers: 

Drawings  of  the  possible  building  plan  were  traced  with 
fingers  in  the  red  sand  by  Anangu.  Many  lively  sketches  of 
the  way  visitors  would  move  through  the  center  were 
done  ...  The  building  itself ...  evolved  in  the  to-ing  and  fro- 
ing  between  the  sand  drawings,  conversations,  paintings 
and  our  drawing  boards. ^ 

This  vision  was  contrasted  with  the  nearby,  modern,  tourist  vil- 
lage, Yulara,  which  is  not  a  comfortable  place  for  the  Anangu.  There 
was  a  call  for  the  cultural  center  to  "be  in  tune  aesthetically  with 
Anangu,"  to  be  "Earthy,  different,  away  from  plastic  village,  basic,  nat- 
ural, connection  with  environment."  Participants  were  critical  of  the 
package  tour  mentality  that  pervades  the  tourist  industry: 

That  tourist  comes  here  with  camera  taking  pictures  all 
over.   What  has  he  got?  Another  photo  take  home,  keep 
part  of  Uluru.   He  should  get  another  lens— see  straight 
inside,  wouldn't  see  big  rock  then.    [H]e  would  see  that 
Kunija  living  right  inside  there  as  from  the  beginning.  [H]e 
might  throw  his  camera  away  then.^ 

The  three-week  workshop  produced  a  model  and  plans  followed  by  an 
exhibition  and  report.  The  constructed  building  differs  in  detail,  but  not 
in  conception,  from  these  initial  ideas. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  formed  of  two  metaphoric  "snakes" 
framing  a  central  open  space— the  likeness  is  a  metaphoric  weaving  of 
serpentine  pathways,  walls  and  rooflines  rather  than  literal  representa- 
tion. The  visitor  enters  the  center  from  the  car  park  via  a  series  of  paths 
through  the  young  Desert  Oaks  and  Spinifex.     From  a  distance,  the 

'*■   Burgess. 
5-   Burgess,  4. 
^'   Burgess. 


Uluru-Kata  Tjuta  Aboriginal  Cultural 
Centre,  Central  Australia 
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Plan,  Uluru  Cultural  Centre,  Gregory 
Burgess  Architects 


building  is  a  series  of  intriguing  undulating  roofs.  Its  burnished  copper 
and  wood  shingles  blend  with  the  landscape,  even  though  it  also  offers 
a  quite  startling  profile  against  the  rock.  The  sunlight  is  progressively 
eliminated,  and  photography  is  banned  as  the  serpentine  pathway  turns 
sharply  and  enters  through  the  metaphoric  "head"  of  Kunija  into  a  line- 
al series  of  display  spaces  which  tell  stories  of  Tjukurpa  (Anangu  Law). 
The  Tjukurpa  tunnel  emerges  into  a  breezeway  that  leads,  in  turn,  to  the 
environmental  display  area.  Small  window  bays  are  hung  with  a  series 
of  framed  architectural  awards  that  name  the  architects  as  the  recipient. 

The  central  space  between  the  two  parts  of  the  building  is  cen- 
tered on  the  dead  Desert  Oak.  The  view  north  from  this  courtyard  is 
dominated  by  the  huge  rock  framed  by  the  two  buildings.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  sight,  but  photographs  from  anywhere  within  the  cultural  cen- 
ter are  forbidden.  The  Anangu  community  uses  the  center  and  does  not 
wish  to  be  photographed  by  tourists.  This  rule  sets  up  a  tension  that  is 
not  easily  accepted  by  tourists  (or  researchers). 

The  visitor  center  is  a  successful  design  in  that  it  has  won  both 
popular  and  professional  awards  and  has  been  broadly  published  in  the 
international  architectural  press. ^  But  how  successful  is  it  for  tradition- 
al owners?^  There  are  two  intriguingly  different  responses  to  the  build- 
ing. First,  there  is  an  appreciation  of  the  form  of  the  building  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Tjukurpa  stories  (law)  have  been  represented,  cou- 
pled with  Anangu  pride  in  their  role  in  this  process.  Stories  previously 
"held"  in  the  rock  are  now  also  "held"  in  the  architecture.  There  was  a 
general  agreement  that  the  design  process  had  effectively  recognized 
and  incorporated  Anangu  stories  into  the  building.  "The  rock  holds  our 
stories.  That's  the  knowledge.  Liru,  Kuniya,  all  that  knowledge  of  that 
rock  is  now  set  up  here." 

The  traditional  custodians  of  the  rock  have  a  strong  sense  of 
ownership  of  the  building  and  an  appreciation  of  the  formal  qualities  of 
the  architecture  in  relation  to  the  landscape  and  Uluru.  While  there 
were  functional  complaints  from  those  who  worked  in  the  building 
(both  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal),  the  elders  had  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  design.  The  participatory  design  process  was  managed  with 
patience,  sensitivity,  and  skill.  The  Anangu  agency  and  authority  for  the 
"story"  which  the  building  tells  is  very  clear. 

Yet,  there  is  another  response  from  the  Anangu  which  is  to 
deflect  questions  away  from  the  form  of  the  building;  a  refusal  to  adopt 
the  aesthetic  gaze  from  which  the  building  is  normally  judged.  The 
community  design  process  generated  expectations  of  a  place  of  genuine 


''^   See  M.  Tawa,  "Uluru-Kata  Tjuta  Cultural  Centre,"  Archileaure  Australia  85,  6(1996):  60-61;  D. 
Underwood,  "Snake  Charmer,"  /^rch/Iectura/  Review  200,1 197  (1996):  46-51;  "Uluru-Kata  Tjuta 
Cultural  Centre,"  Architecture  +  Urbanism  320  (May  1997):  87-101.   In  1996  it  placed  second  in 
the  Royal  Australian  Institute  of  Architects  award  for  building  of  the  year. 

°-  The  following  comments  are  based  on  a  three-day  evaluation  in  1996,  including  interviews  with 
Anangu  elders  Barbara  Tjikati  and  Tony  Tjamiwa  (translated  by  Karina  Lester)  who  were  key  agents 
in  the  design  process.  Jane  Jacobs  and  Mathilde  Lochert  shared  this  field  trip;  their  insights  may  be 
apparent  here  but  their  interpretations  may  also  differ.  All  quotes  are  from  interview  notes. 
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cultural  exchange,  economic  development,  and  equal  recognition— 
and,  on  this,  it  has  largely  failed  to  deliver.  Instead,  there  Is  a  percep- 
tion that  Anangu  culture  has  been  packaged  for  the  tourist  market  while 
broader  social  inequities  remained— Aboriginality  is  consumed  rather 
than  recognized.  "Up  there  performing,  no  clothes  on,  doesn't  get  the 
recognition  ...  they  just  want  to  put  you  on  display  or  find  out  about  all 
your  stories."  There  is  resentment  that,  despite  the  formal  success  of  the 
project,  it  has  not  produced  an  equality  of  recognition  or  opportunity  in 


Hi 
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socio-economic  terms.  q 

The  aesthetic  recognition  that  the  building  has  received 
became  a  source  of  resentment:  "We  shared  our  stories  and  were  direct. 
We  were  the  architects."  Burgess  has  done  more  than  most  architects 
to  share  the  credit— a  representative  of  the  Anangu  was  invited  to  joint- 
ly receive  a  major  national  award.  But  this  issue  of  authorship  of  the 
building  has  become  inextricably  linked  to  the  authority  of  Tjukurpa 
and  the  authority  to  speak  for  Anangu  people.  The  recognition  that  the 
building  receives  becomes  linked  to  the  lack  of  recognition  for 
Aboriginal  culture. 

The  involvement  and  effort  of  all  Anangu  in  the  development 
process  was  valued  not  just  as  work  but  also  for  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  these  stories  into  a  modern  framework.  Yet,  there  is  a  sense 
that  once  the  building  was  complete,  their  work  was  no  longer  needed. 
Additionally,  there  was  the  feeling  that  the  Anangu  were  not  recog- 
nized, and  that  the  expected  benefits  had  not  flowed:  having  "used  our 
brains  and  opened  our  eyes  and  shared  our  ideas  ...  Our  ideas  are  now 
here  in  the  building,  but  how  are  the  Anangu  benefiting  from  all  this 
financially?"  This  is  expressed  as  a  sadness  tinged  with  resentment. 
The  Anangu  are  for  the  most  part  not  engaged  in  paid  employment,  and 
the  center  offers  little  economic  base  or  ongoing  social  benefit  to  the 
Mutitjulu  community.  There  is  the  impression  that  the  project  has 
raised  community  expectations  beyond  any  level  that  it  could  sustain. 
Much  of  the  frustration  about  how  life  has  not  improved  for  Anangu 
people  has  been  transferred  onto  the  building.  Architecture  has  failed, 
again,  to  solve  social  problems. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  building  has 
become  a  receptacle  for  broader  social  issues,  made  to  carry  a  weight 
that  architecture  cannot  bear.  The  authorizing  voice  of  the  Anangu  that 
haunts  this  building  is  also  an  issue  that  underlies  this  text.  The  discus- 
sions on  which  these  interpretations  are  based  were  laced  with  impor- 
tant questions  about  who  benefits  from  research  of  this  kind:  "People 
take  Aboriginal  culture  and  teach  it,  then  their  name  goes  there."  I  have 
no  easy  answer  to  this  other  than  to  suggest  that  the  task— for  both  archi- 
tect and  writer— is  to  enter  into  the  difficulties  of  the  issue,  rather  than 
retreat  into  the  safe  silence  of  political  correctness. 

For  the  architect,  these  difficulties  are  profound.  Every  archi- 
tect who  has  worked  with  disadvantaged  communities  encounters  the 
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dilemma  that  architecture  cannot  solve  social  problems.   But  it  can,  and 
often  does,  stimulate  desires  it  cannot  fulfil. 

Many  of  the  problems  and  issues  surrounding  the  building  lie 
outside  the  scope  of  either  architect  or  client.  Funding  for  the  building 
was  based  on  the  tourist  market,  and  the  major  source  of  visitors  is  pack- 


5  age  tours,  which  funnel  their  subjects  through  the  center  on  half-hour 

cycles  geared  to  global  schedules.    Such  schedules  always  allow  the 
necessary  two  hours  to  climb  the  sacred  rock,  which  the  cultural  exhib- 
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£  it  tells  them  should  not  be  climbed.    Indeed,  one  measure  of  the  suc- 

cess of  the  cultural  center  is  in  the  declining  number  of  climbers- 
encouraging  visitors  to  hike  around  the  rock  and  enabling  them  to  see 
the  landscape  from  perspectives  other  than  that  of  the  dominating  gaze. 

The  building  services  a  global  market,  wherein  its  meanings  are 
not  under  the  control  of  either  traditional  owners  or  architects.  In  this 
context  the  building  invites  a  postcolonial  critique  which  would  suggest 
that  the  voice  of  the  native  "other"  is  framed  and  heard  only  within  the 
dominant  forms  of  discourse.  In  this  sense,  the  serpentine,  zoomorphic 
forms  of  the  building  identify  Aboriginality  with  the  irregular  and  organ- 
ic, in  contrast  with  the  regularity  and  abstraction  of  modern  architec- 
ture. To  what  extent  does  this  reinforce  a  reassuring  stereotype— the 
Aboriginal  as  part  of  "nature,"  as  "other,"  to  the  modern  global  subject? 
And  how  do  we  reconcile  such  a  critique  with  the  fact  that  totemic  or 
zoomorphic  figures  are  a  broadly  recurrent  feature  of  Aboriginal  agency 
in  architecture.'  At  a  time  when  race  relations  in  Australia  are  subject 
to  deep  division  and  heated  debate,  can  the  building  be  read  as  a  ges- 
ture of  reconciliation,  representing  a  spurious  harmony?  But  it  would 
be  a  brave  critic,  indeed,  to  suggest  that  they  should  be  given  some 
other  design  for  their  own  good. 

Burgess's  work  has  its  roots  in  anthroposophy  and  a  quest  for  a 
spirituality  in  architecture,  which  has  a  certain  parallel  with  Aboriginal 
conceptions  of  a  sacred  landscape.  The  Uluru  center  seeks  to  construct 
a  way  into  the  sacred,  its  meanings  are  what  Jacques  Derrida  would  call 
"transcendental  signifieds."  Like  Jungian  "archetypes"  or  Alexander's 
"quality  without  a  name"  these  deeper  meanings  are  on  the  decon- 
structionist  list  for  eradication.  In  deliberately  seeking  to  construct  an 
Aboriginal  identity  through  legitimating  images  of  Anangu  authority,  the 
Uluru  center  is  almost  the  opposite  of  what  is  generally  termed  a  decon- 
structive  design.  And  yet,  while  the  design  does  the  opposite  of  decon- 
struction  (it  orients  and  establishes  presence),  it  shares  the  deconstruc- 
tionist  goal  to  displace  stereotyped  ways  of  seeing.  Visitors  cannot 
approach  the  rock  without  the  prejudices  framed  by  the  tourist  indus- 
try—they come  to  see  the  "real"  thing— to  photograph  and  to  climb  it. 


'•   Kim  Dovey,  "Architecture  About  Aborigines,"  Architecture  Australia  (July/Augu;t  1996):  98-103; 
K.  Dovey,  J.  Jacobs,  and  M.  Lochert,  "Authorizing  Originality  in  Architecture,"  in  L,  Lokko,  ed.  White 
Papers,  Black  Marlis  (London:  Wiley,  2000);  M.  Lochert,  "Mediating  Aboriginal  Architecture," 
Transition  54/55  (1997):8-19. 
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The  center  attempts  to  supplant  such  preconceptions  and  throw  stereo- 
types into  doubt— forbidding  photographs,  discouraging  the  climb. 

This  is  a  highly  complex  project  that  satisfies  its  various  "mean- 
ing markets"— the  commercial  market  as  a  signature  building  for  cultur- 
al tourism;  the  political  market  as  a  signifier  of  reconciliation;  the  archi- 
tectural market  as  an  aesthetic  object.  Yet  it  also  creates  a  space  for 
another  way  of  seeing.  Rendered  problematic  by  its  own  success,  the 
building  slips  between  categories.  Like  the  double-named  rock  it 
frames  and  mirrors;  it  navigates  a  difficult  terrain  between  cultures, 
between  global  and  local,  dominant  and  marginal,  wealth  and  poverty. 
It  mediates  the  instant  experiences  of  tourist  consumption  and  the  time- 
less stories  of  Tjukurpa.  There  can  be  no  sense  of  closure  here. 
Ironically,  like  the  best  of  so-called  "deconstructionist"  architecture,  the 
meanings  of  this  architecture  remain  in  play.  While  the  project  has  not 
delivered  on  the  aspirations  of  reconciliation,  recognition,  and  equality, 
can  this  also  be  a  liberating  lesson? 
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Uluru-Kata  Tjuta  Aboriginal  Cultural 
Centre,  Central  Australia 


Who  are  those  hooded  hordes  swarming 

Over    endless    plains,    stumbling    in 

cracked  earth 

Ringed  by  the  flat  horizon  only 

What  is  the  city  over  the  mountains 

Cracks  and  reforms  and  bursts  in  the 

violet  air 

Falling  towers 

Jerusalem  Athens  Alexandria 

Vienna  London 

Unreal 

T.  S.  Eliot, 
"The  Waste  Land"' 


Burning  the  Man: 

Spurning  the  Land  at  the  Black  Rock  Desert 


Alex  Haw 


. . .  the  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the 
wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a 
highway  for  our  Cod. 

Isaiah  40:3 


Unreal  City 


T.  S.  Eliot 
"The  Waste  Land" 


T.S.Eliot's  "The  Waste  Land"  uses  the  desert  as  a  metaphor  with 
which  to  conjure  the  city  of  London  and,  ultimately,  to  evoke  the  spiritual 
desolation  of  modernity.  Recently,  I  visited  another  spiritual  and  geograph- 
ical Waste  Land:  the  Burning  Man  Arts  Festival,  or  Black  Rock  City,  in 
Nevada's  Black  Rock  Desert.  I  was  surprised  to  find  an  essentially  urban 
event  occurring  in  the  desert,  and  came  to  regard  Burning  Man  as  yet  one 
more  moment  in  the  ceaseless  urbanization  and  gentrification  of  the 
American  desert.  Eliot's  poem— urban,  obscure,  eclectic,  dissonant,  con- 
flicted, spiritual,  occasionally  verging  on  gibberish— has  much  in  common 
with  the  festival  and  structures  this  exploration  of  Burning  Man's  pretensions 
and  realities.- 

Burning  Man  began  one  summer's  night  on  Baker  Beach  in  San 
Francisco  when  its  creator,  Larry  Harvey,  in  a  moment  of  per- 
sonal catharsis,  burned  a  wooden  effigy  at  an  impromptu  party 
with  friends.  ^  The  event  became  ritualized  and  recurred  annu- 
ally, until  the  crowds  grew  so  big  that  the  police  had  to  inter- 
fere, at  which  point  the  group  decided  to  move  out  to  the 
desert.  Since  1990,  Burning  Man  has  taken  place  on  Labor 
Day  weekend  at  the  Black  Rock  Desert  in  northwestern 
Nevada,  two  hours  north  of  Reno. 
Despite  its  popularity  on  the  Internet,  the  vast  majority  of  Burning 
fans  are  from  San  Francisco,  which  is  historically  connected  to  Black  Rock. 
In  1843,  John  C.  Fremont,  the  area's  first  explorer,  traversed  the  desert  in 
search  of  the  legendary  Buenaventura  River  "which  was  said  to  flow  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. "-^  By  1 998,  a  disgruntled 
local  argued  that  San  Francisco's  colonization  of  Black  Rock  was  complete: 
"in  the  '40s,  they  were  going  to  use  the  Black  Rock  as  a  place  to  dump  the 
garbage  of  San  Francisco.  And  now  they  have."^ 

Harvey  makes  a  spiritual  connection  between  Burning  Man  and 
Disney  when  he  writes:  "we  do  a  lot  of  things  priests  do.  Witness  all  the  tem- 
ples that  have  ever  been  built.  Think  of  them  as  theme  parks.  These  theme 
parks  induce  a  certain  kind  of  primal  feeling,  a  certain  kind  of  excitement,  a 
certain  sort  of  passion.  Except  you  have  to  pay  to  get  into  their  theme  parks. 
You  have  to  pay  an  intellectual  price."  Well,  you  have  to  pay  for  Burning 
Man,  too:  rather  a  lot.  In  1998,  it  cost  $40  at  the  gate;  in  2000,  entry  was 
$200.  At  least,  Harvey  implies,  you  don't  have  to  expend  your  mind. 

Last  year,  Burning  Man's  official  newspaper.  The  Black  Rock 
Gazette,  published  a  satirical  prognosis  of  the  event:  "The  year  was  2010, 
right  after  Bman  had  gone  commercial.   The  Disney  conglomerate  bought 

'  ■   'T.S.Eliot:  "The  Wasteland,"  Collected  Poems,  368-76. 

^-   In  1921,  Eliot  wrote  in  The  Dial  what  might  pass  as  a  recipe  for  Burning  Man:  "What  is  needed  of 

art  is  a  simplification  of  current  life  into  something  rich  and  strange."  Reprinted  in  B.  C.  Southam,  A 

Student's  Guide  to  the  Selected  Poems  of  J.  S.  Eliot  (London:  Faber  and  Faber,  1968):  1 18. 

-'■   At  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  in  "The  Waste  Land,"  a  moment  of  hope  is  reached  as  the  narrator 

espies  a  friend  amongst  the  ghoulish  crowds  and  cries  out  "Stetson!  You  who  were  with  me  in  the 

ships  at  Mylae!"   Flarvey  is  famous  for  his  Stetson,  and  also  lives  in  a  majestic  harbor:  The  San 

Francisco  Bay  area. 

''•   Sessions  S.  Wheeler:  The  Black  Rock  Desert,  (Caldwell,  Idaho:  Caxton  Printers  Ltd.,  1978.):  42. 

^-  John  Bogard,  quoted  by  Carl  Nolle;  "The  Burning  Question  at  Black  Rock": 

http://www.sfgate.com/cgi-bin/article.cg -chronicie/archive/l 996/12/01/50701  70. DT,  6. 
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the  rights  and  started  Burnmanland."''  But  the  Cazene's  prophecy  has 
already  happened.  Harvey  himself  argues  that  "only  greater  commerce  with 
this  wider  world  can  forge  the  kind  of  bond  that  will  hold  Black  Rock  City's 
civilization  together."^  Issues  of  commercialism  have  become  inextricable 
from  Burning  Man.  A  ticket  to  Burning  Man  must  be  bought  through 
Ticketmaster  (Fig.  1).  Its  small  print  declares  that  "commercial  vending  [is] 
prohibited"  and  avows  that  "this  is  not  a  consumer  event"— another  of  its 
many  hypocrisies.  The  largest  tent  on  the  whole  site,  at  its  centre,  is  in  fact 
one  large  vending  zone— the  Cafe  Temps  Perdus.  Reeking  of  Proust,  the  cafe 
wins  hands-down  in  the  surrealist  stakes  as  its  offerings  (Espresso, 
Cappuccino,  Biscotti,  etc.)  are  radically  disjunctive  with  the  desert  sur- 
roundings. 


"TOT 


YOU  VOLUNTAiilLY  ASSUME  THE  RISK 
OF  SERIOUS  INJURY  OR  DEATH  BY 

ATTF^"""-. 


PaSTlC IflN'S     JULY.    NO 
SPECTATORS    *•« 

"•f"~-'"-rT°iir"'"'"^""' 


Figure  1.  Ticket  to  Burning  Man. 
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"There  is  no  corporate  advertising  allowed  at  Burning  Man,"  warns 
the  Survival  Guide — an  ironic  statement  considering  that  the  most  visible 
purpose  of  Burning  Man  is  to  allow  people  to  advertise  their  corpuses.  But, 
even  though  any  sign  of  "corporate  advertising"  is  mostly  satirical,  the  images 
of  Burning  Man's  attitude  to  mainstream  advertising  as  published  in  the 
Burning  Man-sanctioned  coffee-table  publication  Burning  Man,  are  of  course 
themselves  much-publicized  advertisements  for  the  wit,  subversiveness,  and 
imagined  freedom  of  Burning  Man  itself.' 

In  a  rare  public  acknowledgement  of  its  elitism  and  snobbery,  the 
Burning  Man  Video  Agreement  declares  "Nobody  wants  to  see  Burning  Man 
on  a  Nike  ad,"  a  statement  curious  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  most  of  its 
consumerist  participants  probably  buy  Nii<e  shoes.  Secondly,  Burning  Man's 
avowed  desire  to  overcome  the  "limitations  of  nature"  is  eminently  compat- 
ible with  the  societal  and  spatial  liberation  promised  by,  say,  the  Nike  shoe. 
Thirdly,  Burning  Man  is,  in  fact,  deeply  concerned  with  advertising  and  the 
kind  of  mass  publication  of  its  imagery  that  the  Internet  allows.  Fourthly,  like 
the  Land  Speed  Records  that  share  its  turf.  Burning  Man  is  obsessed  with  the 
consumption  of  technology  and  the  pursuit  of  speed,  its  souped-up  "art  cars" 
straining  to  grow  wings  and  become  as  fleet  of  foot  as  the  goddess  Nike  her- 
self. In  1 999,  the  Burning  Man  airport  manager  said  she  expected  "75  planes 
this  year.  Many  will  get  here  in  just  over  an  hour  from  the  Bay  area."io 
Winged  Nike  would  be  Burning  Man's  consummate  icon. 


. . .  /  was  neittier 

Living  nor  dead,  and  I  knew  nothing. 

Looking  into  the  heart  of  light,  the 

silence. 

Oed'  und  leed  das  Meer.° 

T.  S.  Eliot 
"The  Waste  Land" 


Burning  Man  publicly  equates  freedom  with  the  media,  conflating 
both  in  the  Survival  Guide's  category  "Freedom  and  the  Media."  Freedom 
is  explicitly  defined  as  the  ability  to  take  unobstructed  photographs:  "Do 
nothing  that  interferes  with  anyone's  immediate  experience.  Do  not  jump 
in  front  of  other  people's  view,  or  interfere  with  anyone's  participation."  The 
ticket  boldly  proclaims  "***PARTICIPANTS  ONLY,  NO  SPECTA- 
TORS***." Yet  the  preceding  legalese  condones  spectatorship:  "Your 
image  may  be  captured  without  consent  and  without  compensation. 
Commercial  use  of  images  taken  at  Burning  Man  is  prohibited  without  the 


^-  Sister  Dana  Van  Iquity,  "Wel-Cum  to  the  Burn  Edition!!!,"  Black  Rock  Gazette  6  (1999):  1. 

'•   Larry  Harvey,  introduction:  www.burningman.com/events/themecamps/whatvillage.iitml. 

°-   "Desolate  and  empty  the  sea":  Southam,  109. 

"■   Brad  Weiners,  ed.,  Burning  Man  (San  Francisco:  Hard  Wired,  1997). 

10-   Black  Rock  Gazette  6  (1999):  2. 


You  cannot  say,  or  guess,  for  you 
know  only 

A  heap  of  broken  images,  where  the 
sun  beats... 

T.  S.  Eliot 
"The  Waste  Land" 
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prior  written  consent  of  Burning  Man."    In  conversation  with  journalists, 
Harvey  sycophantically  defends  media  exploitation  whilst  blurring  the  cate- 
gories between  participation  and  spectatorship:  "Who  and  what  are  the 
58  media?  First  of  all,  it's  anyone  who  carries  a  camera...  I  grow  a  little  tired  of 

N  how  [it  is  said  that]  people  with  cameras  aren't  participants."' '  Burning  Man 

^  is  precisely  the  pornographic  manual  that  its  organizers  assert  they  wish  to 

avoid;  its  preferred  costume  is  palpably  the  birthday  suit,  and  several  photos 
are  extremely  suggestive  (Fig.  2). 

Burning  Man  would  simply  not  exist  without  the  media.  Without 
S  the  publicity,  the  event  would  not  generate  sufficient  ticket  sales  to  meet  its 

much-vaunted  overheads,  and  without  the  photograph,  its  participants 
would  have  no  evidence  with  which  to  flaunt  just  how  free  the  desert  allows 
them  to  be.  Its  annual  rebirth  implies,  and  its  popular  nature  requires,  its 
own  reproduction.  Environmentalist  slogans  urging  participants  to  "Leave 
No  Trace"  are  annually  contradicted  by  the  endless  websites  tracing  person- 
al experiences  of  the  event.  Nothing  escapes  unphotographed. 

Burning  burning  burning  burning  Black  Rock  City  is  convincingly  urban.  It  has  a  central  plan,  a  high- 

O  Lord  Thou  plucl<est  me  out  way,  avenues  and  side-streets,  ordered  residential  neighborhoods;  a  Black 

O  Lord  Tttou  plucl<e5t  Rock  University,  restaurants,  cafes,  bars  and  nightclubs,  an  entertainment 

zone  and  a  place  of  worship  (the  Man),  its  own  local  bus  service,  a  nearby 
°^^"'"S  train  station,  an  airport,  parking  lot  and  public  toilets,  its  own  police  force 

"Th   w    f    I     d"  ^"*^  rangers,  a  security  and  tourism  office;  it  publishes  several  daily  newspa- 

pers, has  several  radio  stations,  satellite  receivers,  an  internet  site  and  various 
cyber-outlets;  it  has  streetlights  and  an  electric  grid,  and  last  year,  its  popula- 
tion allegedly  rose  to  30,000  people. 

For  Flan/ey,  Black  Rock  Desert's  transformation  into  Black  Rock 
City  due  to  Burning  Man  is  a  form  of  therapy  for  its  "inhabitants[;]  it  social- 
izes them...  I've  seen  social  derelicts  become  bon  vivants."  Harvey's  act  of 
civilization  thus  merges  with  gentrification,  demanding  good  taste  and  a  lux- 
uriant decadence.  Burning  Man's  central  paradox  is  the  contrast  between  its 
reliance  upon  a  relatively  law-free  desert  in  order  for  its  participants  to  go 
naked  and  get  high,  and  its  need  for  a  new  city  in  order  to  regulate  these 
potential  offenders,  and  stop  "radical  self  expression"  from  getting  too  radi- 
cal or  selfish  or  expressive.  This  compromise  results  in  its  suburbanization. 
Though  its  population  grows  at  a  fantastic  and  unnatural  rate,  near- 
ly doubling  in  1999,  it  remains  as  diminutive  as  a  suburb.  Two  miles  in 
every  direction,  it  is  sparsely  but  homogenously  populated,  a  victim  of  mul- 
tidirectional residential  sprawl.  A  vast  parking  lot,  its  compacted  clay  a  fine 
imitation  of  asphalt.  Black  Rock  City  is  little  more  than  an  accumulation  of 
mid-sized  homes,  each  with  a  back  and  a  front  door,  plenty  of  room  to  play, 
the  car  parked  outside,  and  the  occasional  garden  (Fig.  3). 

A  half-satirical  article  in  the  daily  alternative  newspaper  Piss  Clear 
suggested  further  gating  of  the  community:  "perhaps  people  should  be 
screened  and  interviewed  before  they're  allowed  to  attend."  The  edge  of 
satire  belies  a  common  complaint,  whose  source  is  the  San  Franciscans' 
resentment  of  their  reliance  upon  ticket-sales  to  subsidize  their  private,  colo- 
nial festivities.    Burning  Man  wants  to  protect  its  sandpit.    Forced  to  invite 


Figure    2.      Photo   Credit:    Gerry  n    _      ,,,     „,     ,  „,    .,,.,,        ,.       ,    ,  .  .,  ,       u         »         u 

°  •,,  ,.-,  Darryl  Van  Rheyl,   The  Media  and  Immediacy:  An  Interview  with  Larry  Harvey,    www. burning- 

Cropp,  Burning  Man,  p.  142.  man.com/proiect/newsletter/archivemedia98html. 
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outsiders,  Burning  Man  resorts  to  thickening  its  social  shell,  feigning  obliv- 
ion to  its  surroundings.  Harvey  asserts  that  "you  are  free  to  do  pretty  much 
anything  that  delights  you,  and  you  can  rest  assured  other  people  will  enjoy 
what  you  have  done."'- 
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Burning  Man's  ultimate  mission  is  not  to  transform  our  society  but 
to  transform  our  landscape:  to  ensure  our  dominion  of  the  most  recalcitrant 
corner  of  the  wilderness.  But  the  choice  of  such  a  narrow  desert  ubiqui- 
tously accessible  from  the  asphalt  as  well  as  serviced  by  the  old  Union 
Pacific  railroad,  confirm  that  this  dominion  is,  like  the  surface  of  the  playa 
itself,  entirely  superficial— America  is  full  of  desert  much  more  difficult  to 
conquer.  The  very  concept  of  desert  is  entirely  reversed  at  Burning  Man: 
where  once  a  barren  "deserted"  waste  bore  almost  no  signs  of  life,  sudden- 
ly sprouts  the  sixth  largest  city  in  Nevada;  where  once  there  was  only  silence, 
now  banging  techno  resounds  across  the  playa  twenty-four  hours  a  day; 
where  once  the  ground  was  dry  year  round,  water  spurts  forth  in  gushing  tor- 
rents, sluiced  across  the  playa  surface  for  no  greater  purpose  than  the  mag- 
nificent display  of  man's  technological  capacity  to  turn  back  the  clock  and 
bring  back  the  giga-gallons  of  Lake  Lahonatan  that  once  submerged  Black 
Rock. 

Like  the  UFO  it  resembles  from  the  air.  Burning  Man  seems  entire- 
ly indifferent  to  the  surface  it  lands  upon.  In  the  introspective  focus  implied 
by  its  circular  arrangement,  in  the  erasure  of  the  horizon  line  by  the  block- 
ades of  tents,  in  the  treatment  of  the  entire  playa  as  a  parking  lot  for  the  thou- 
sands of  mobile  homes,  in  its  electric  sound  and  fury,  its  son-et-lumiere,  its 
home-made  phantasmagoria  eclipsing  the  deserf  night  sky,  and  even  its 
refusal  (allegedly,  its  legal  inability)  to  disrupt  and  thereby  engage  with  the 
slick  playa  surface.  Burning  Man  transforms  the  desert  into  an  urban  play- 
ground, a  domestic  den,  a  drive-in  movie,  a  Vegan  Vegas:  in  short,  it  destroys 
the  desert.  In  this  case,  to  misquote  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  (via  Reyner  Banham) 
the  desert  becomes  ironically  "where  man  is  and  the  desert  is  not"— the  tool 
for  its  own  erasure,  a  kamikaze  landscape.' ^ 

Black  Rock  Desert  is  the  most  awesome  exterior  for  an  arts  festi- 
val—and the  most  absent  interior.  For  the  residents  of  nearby  Gerlach,  this 
spot  is  "where  the  pavement  ends  and  the  West  begins,"  for  the  urbanite 
drivers  from  San  Francisco,  Black  Rock  is  the  party  cul-de-sac,  where  the 
road  doesn't  end  (Fig.  4)  but  spreads  seamlessly  into  yet  another  parking  lot, 
shopping  center,  or  rave.'''  Burning  Man  remains  an  incestuous,  nighttime 
affair  for  the  mutual  adoration  of  San  Franciscans,  protecting  them  from 
exposure  to  the  light  of  day,  desert,  or  foreign  influence.  Baudrillard  called 
the  desert  "an  ecstatic  critique  of  culture,"  but  Burning  Man  is  a  culture  that 
refuses  to  be  critiqued  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  desert.' ^ 


'^'  Larry  Harvey,  'The  Burning  Man— an  Oral  History,"  Brad  Weiners,  ed.,  Burning  Man  (San 

Francisco:  Hard  Wired,  1997):  2. 

1  3.   Wright  claimed  that  the  desert  was  'where  God  is  and  man  is  not."   Banham  reverses  this  by 

proposing  the  American  Desert  as  a  locus  of  puritanical  struggle,  asserting  that  the  desert  is  "where 

man  is  and  Cod  is  not."   Reyner  Banham:  Scenes  in  America  Deserta,  (Salt  Lake  City:  Gibbs  M. 

Smith,  1982). 

'''•   www. sfgate.com/cgi-bin/article.cg,.,chronicle/archive/1 996/1 2/OI/SC7O170.DT. 

'^-   lean  Baudrillard,  America,  Chris  Turner.trans.  (London:  Verso,  1988):5. 


/  sat  upon  the  shore 
Fishing,  with  the  arid  plain  behind  me 
Shall  I  at  least  set  my  lands  in  order? 
T.  S.  Eliot 
"The  Waste  Land" 
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Figure    3.      Wilderness    Flowers. 
Photo  by  author. 
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Figure  4.   Aerial  view.    Photo  cred- 
it; Kevin  Kelly,  Burning  Man,  p.  34. 
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Reading  feng  shui  as  an  Alternative  Tradition  in  Architecture 


Naming  an  Unnameable: 


Introduction 

Recent  proliferation  of  feng  shui  in  Europe  and  North  America  has 
created  the  need  to  elucidate  this  ancient  discipline,  in  order  that  it  can  be 
critically  assessed  and  perhaps  better  integrated  within  contemporary  cul- 
ture.' Feng  shui  is  an  unnameable  (or  unclassifiable)  discipline  that 
embraces  a  wide  range  of  human  interests  and  governs  design  issues  of 
architecture  and  planning,  which  is  also  an  embodiment  of  an  ancient  cos- 
mology. This  short  essay  introduces  an  epistemological  account  of  feng  shui 
and  presents  the  mnemonic  qualities  of  the  traditional  Chinese  almanac  as 
used  in  the  exercise  of  feng  shui.  Feng  shui  can  be  considered 
as  a  theory  of  architecture  with  its  ftindamental  principles 
rooted  in  Chinese  epistemology.- 


Alfred  B.  Hwangbo 


Provenance  of  feng  shui  and  its  Theoretical  Foundation 


Figure  1  (above).  The  Synthesis  of 
the  Theories  of  Yin/Yang,  Five 
Elements  and  the  Eight  Trigrams 
(Source:  Author). 

Note  that  the  five  elements  and  the 
eight  trigrams  do  not  come  to  terms 
with  the  numerical  property  of  a 
wave.  The  above  schematic  repre- 
sentation is  intended  to  capture  the 
transitional  notion  of  Chinese  meta- 
physics, as  opposed  to  the  static 
mode  of  the  Greco-Roman  tradition. 


isl 


The  temi  feng  shui,  literally  meaning  "wind  and 
water,"  first  appears  in  the  book  Tsang-shu  (The  Burial  Book) 
under  the  Chin  dynasty  (265-420).  The  book,  attributed  to  Gou  Pu  (276- 
324),  states  that  chi,  a  cosmic  current,  meaning  "breath."  could  be  scattered 
when  it  meets  wind,  and  it  could  be  stopped  when  it  meets  water.  As  the 
term  chi  was  widely  used  for  several  centuries  prior  to  Gou  Pu's  period,  it  is 
likely  that  the  Chinese  had  a  concept  of  feng  shui  long  before  he  cited  it. 
The  concept  of  chi  is  abstract  and  hard  to  grasp,  but  its  usage  should  be 
understood  under  the  correlative  thinking  of  yin/yang  and  the  five  elements. 
Instead  of  constituting  their  world  out  of  physical  substance  or  "atoms"  like 
the  Greeks,  inherited  by  Western  science,  the  Chinese  saw  it  in  ternis  of  a 
flow  of  cosmic  energy,  chi. 

The  concept  of  yin/yang  is  recorded  in  the  "Great  Appendix"  of  the 
Book  of  Changes  (I  Ching),  though  its  origin  is  unclear.  Yin/yang  theory 
claims  that  all  phenomena  in  the  universe  are  the  result  of  endless  interac- 
tion between  the  two  opposing  cosmic  currents  of  yin  and  yang.  Literally, 
yin  means  "shade,"  and  yang  means  "light."  While  yin  symbolizes  earth, 
woman,  dark,  passive,  etc.,  yang  symbolizes  heaven,  man,  bright,  active. 
They  are  always  opposed  couples  in  a  complimentary  relationship. 
Observed  in  nature,  yin  and  yang  are  also  believed  to  proceed  in  succession. 
For  instance,  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  coupling  light  with  darkness;  flowers 
bloom  and  wither,  coupling  birth  with  death. 


Figure  2.    Ho-Tu  (River  Chart) 
Source   :    Book  of  Changes   (1818) 
(Courtesy     of     Leiden     University 
Library). 


'-  In  the  West,  the  teim  "geomancy"  is  ofteti  taken  as  an  Enghsh  equivalent  for  feng  shui.  although  it  does 
not  represent  feng  shui  in  its  genuine  sense. 

^-  One  may  point  out  that  there  is  no  epistemology  in  Chinese  philosophies.  This  formal  approach  is  how- 
ever inappropriate  as  the  classification  system  in  Chinese  scholarship  completely  differs  from  the  West.  For 
further  discussions  about  classification  systems,  order,  and  multiplicities  of  worlds,  see  N.  Goodman,  IVays 
o/(forWmatoig  (Indianapolis:  Hackett  Publishing  Company.  1978):  M.  Foucault.  The  Order  of  Things  {^evi 
York:  Pantheon  Books.  1971);  for  further  discussion  about  epistemology  in  China,  see  Y.  Fung,  A  Hisloiy  of 
Chinese  Philosophy  Vol.  I  (New  Jersey:  Princeton  University  Press,  1952). 
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The  five  elements  are  water,  fire,  wood,  metal  and  earth.  In  the 
Annals  of  Spring  and  Autumn,  a  Chinese  classic,  these  elements  give  rise  to 
sixty-five  variations  of  the  five  categories,  including  divisions  of  time, 
space,  sacred  deities,  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  and  so  on.  The  theory  of  five 
elements  bears  a  close  parallel  to  the  Greek  Milesian  concept  of  four  ele- 
ments— air,  earth,  fire,  and  water.  The  Chinese  elements,  however,  are  con- 
ceived as  transient  states  of  the  primal  energy  chi  rather  than  as  stable  sub- 
stances. In  this  sense,  the  two  chains  of  cycles — productive  and  destruc- 
tive— can  be  identified  by  simply  changing  the  pemiutation.  The  metaphor- 
ical connotation  of  the  productive  cycle  (Water- Wood-Fire-Earth-Metal)  is 
that  one  element  will  give  birth  to  the  next,  i.e.,  water  to  wood  (for  water 
grows  a  tree),  and  then  wood  to  fire  (for  it  bums),  etc.  The  destructive  cycle 
(Water-Fire-Metal-Wood-Earth),  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  that  each  ele- 
ment is  destroyed  by  the  preceding  one,  i.e.,  fire  by  water  (water  extin- 
guishes fire),  metal  by  fire  (fire  melts  metal),  and  so  on.  These  two  series 
are  among  the  thirty-six  possible  combinations  and  pemiutations  of  the  five 
elements.  This  cyclic  correlation  plays  a  significant  role  in  the  creation  of 
the  built  environment,  as  it  is  applied  to  shape  the  built  form  and  to  make  the 
spatial  organisations  symbolically  favourable.  Obviously,  the  productive 
cycle  is  regarded  as  auspicious  and  the  other  as  inauspicious.  Since  the  the- 
ories of  yin/yang  and  five  elements  can  coiTclate  any  phenomena  without 
being  taken  as  absolute,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  a  synthesis  should 
be  made.  This  seems  to  have  been  achieved  by  the  end  of  third  century  BCE 
by  Chou  Yen,  and  the  new  theory  is  tenned  "Wu  te"  (Fig.  1). 

Visual  Representations  of  the  Yin/yang  and  Five  Elements 

Ho-Tu,  literally  meaning  "River  Chart,"  and  Lo-Shu,  meaning  "Lo 
Writing,"  are  the  earliest  visual  representations  of  the  theories  of  yin/yang 
and  the  five  elements  (Figs.  2-3).  The  Ho-Tu  diagram  is  accompanied  in  the 
Book  of  Changes  by  a  parallel  representation  in  the  form  of  a  ring  of  eight 
trigrams  called  the  "Diagram  of  Former  Heaven"  (Fig.  4).  As  a  device  for 
relating  spatial  order  to  numerical  order,  the  Ho-Tu  diagram  also  assigns  yin 
and  yang  values  to  the  numbers.  North  is  toward  the  bottom  of  the  diagram; 
the  numbers  indicated  by  white  dots  are  odd  and  yang,  while  those  indicat- 
ed by  black  are  even  and  yin.  The  "Diagram  of  Former  Heaven"  traces  a 
parallel  relationship  among  eight  trigrams.  These  are  figures  made  of  three 
bars,  each  representing  yang  if  unbroken,  yin  if  broken.  In  the  round  of 
eight,  three  full  bars  are  fiilly  yang,  and  three  broken  bars  are  fully  yin,  with 
various  combinations  in  between.  From  the  south  (top)  to  the  north  (bot- 
tom), the  trigrams  diminish  into  yin  from  yang  and  increase  from  yin  to  yang 
from  the  north  to  the  south,  either  clockwise  or  counter-clockwise.  In  this 
system,  the  pattern  of  change  in  the  diagram  symbolizes  natural  phenome- 
na, such  as  the  passages  of  the  sun  and  moon.  For  example,  three  unbroken 
bars  symbolize  the  summer  solstice;  three  broken  bars  the  winter  solstice. 
Between  the  solstices  are  the  spring  and  autumn  equinoxes.  An  association 
between  Ho-Tu  and  the  "Diagram  of  Former  Heaven"  can  be  observed  if  one 
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Figure  3.    Lo-Shu  (Lo  Writing) 
Source:    Book   of  Changes    (1818) 
(Courtesy     of     Leiden     University 
Library). 
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Figure  4.  "Diagram  of  Former 
Heaven"  and  Identification  of  Taichi 
(Source:  Author). 

The  numerical  sequence  in  the  dia- 
gram is  based  on  the  genesis  of  tri- 
grams as  represented  in  the  Book  of 
Changes. 


Figure  5.  "Diagram  of  Later 
Heaven"  and  its  numerical  pattern 
(Source:  Author). 

The  numerical  pattern  is  derived 
from  Lo-Shu  which  forms  a  magic 
square.  As  Lo-Shu  was  found  by 
King  Yu,  its  zig-zag  pattern  of  numer- 
ical change  is  called  "Yu-Bu"  (The 
Steps  of  Yu). 
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TTm-  Order  in  the  Diagram  of  Forwer  Heaven 
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The  Order  ia  (he  Diagram  of  Later  Seaven 

987654321 


Figure  6.  Association  of  the  Two 
Diagrams  (Source:  Author). 
As  a  parallel  to  the  patterns  of  the 
Eight  Trigrams  in  the  "Diagram  of 
Former  Heaven"  which  is  regarded 
as  the  Heavenly  principle,  the 
"Diagram  of  Later  Heaven"  is  delib- 
erately invented  in  order  to  provide 
an  Earthly  version  of  the  Eight 
Trigrams. 


overlays  the  line  of  the  Taichi  symbol  on  the  configuration  of  Ho-Tu.  When 
the  black  dots  (even  numbers)  and  the  white  dots  (odd  numbers),  syinbolis- 
ing  yin  and  yang,  are  connected  in  sequence  starting  in  the  center,  they  form 
the  Taichi  symbol. 

The  Lo-Shu  diagram  suggests  a  parallel  kind  of  ordering  to  the  Ho- 
Tu,  but  is  constructed  in  a  different  way,  this  time  with  diagonals.  Lo-Shu 
numbers  make  a  magic  square,  for  the  sum  of  each  line  makes  fifteen, 
including  edges  and  diagonals.  In  this  arrangement,  odd  numbers  are  allo- 
cated to  the  four  cardinal  points,  even  numbers  to  the  comers.  Traditionally, 
the  diagonals  are  not  regarded  as  propitious  directions;  hence,  odd  numbers 
are  hierarchically  placed  towards  the  other  directions.  Another  layer  of 
meaning  can  be  detected  if  Lo-Shu  and  the  "Diagram  of  Later  Heaven"  are 
overlapped,  for  the  two  diagrams  are  associated  in  the  same  way  as  Ho-Tu 
and  the  "Diagram  of  Former  Heaven"  (Fig.  5).  When  the  trigrams  are  num- 
bered corresponding  to  the  Lo-Shu  pattern,  they  form  a  sequence  with  the 
number  "5"  in  the  center.  In  order  to  decipher  this  numerical  pattern,  an 
association  between  the  diagrams  of  Former  Heaven  and  Later  Heaven  can 
be  established  in  advance  if  the  two  sequences  are  juxtaposed.  Added  to  one 
another,  they  form  the  number  "10"  indicating  they  are  parallels  to  each 
other  (Fig.  6).  This  suggests  that  the  "Diagram  of  Later  Heaven"  was  delib- 
erately formulated  in  order  to  provide  an  Earthly  version  of  the  eight  tri- 
grams. ^ 


Figure  7.  An  Illustration  of  an  aus- 
picious feng  shui  site  from  "Shih  Erh 
Chang  Fa  (Twelve  Pole  Methods)," 
attributed  to  Yang  Yun-Sung  of  the 
Tang  dynasty  (ca.  880  CE). 


Practice  of  feng  shui 

According  to  Needham  ( 1 962),  there  are  two  schools  of  feng  shui, 
commonly  known  as  the  Compass  School  and  the  Fonn  School.'*  After  Guo 
Pu,  the  Form  School,  called  Chiangsi  School,  was  founded  by  Yang  Yun- 
Sung  (fl.  874-888).  In  this  practice,  metaphors  are  often  used,  such  as  an 
azure  dragon  and  a  white  tiger,  but  the  principles  behind  it  are  the  same  the- 
ories of  chi,  yin/yang,  and  the  five  elements.  The  method  of  finding  an  ideal 
feng  shui  site  for  placing  a  house  or  a  tomb  involved  topography,  water- 
course, and  the  definition  of  the  special  feng  shui  spot.  Following  the  rules 
in  the  Burial  Book,  introduced  earlier  in  this  paper,  major  concerns  in  this 
method  were  protecting  the  site  from  wind,  and  obtaining  fresh  water.  A 
horseshoe-shaped  topography  represents  an  ideal  configuration  for  an  aus- 
picious site  (Fig.  7).  The  site  found  by  this  feng  shui  method  is  supposed  to 
be  the  place  where  chi  from  the  Heaven  and  Earth  meet,  therefore  symboli- 
cally centering  in  the  cosmos.    Its  graphic  representation  appears  vaginal, 


^-  The  etymology  of  "Former  Heaven"  and  "Later  Heaven"  should  be  interpreted  in  tune  with  the  Chinese 
mode  of  thinking.  "Fomier"  and  "Later"  obviously  denote  the  sequence  of  their  emergence,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, the  term  "Heaven  (tien),"  also  literally  meaning  sky,  indicates  a  world  which  is  not  equivalent  to 
Western  concept  of  Heaven.  Two  worlds  of  "Former"  and  "Later"  then  conceptually  become  a  complimen- 
tary couple  of  yin  and  yang.  The  term  "Later  Heaven"  therefore  should  be  understood  as  Earth.  The  terms 
are  employed  not  only  because  they  are  literally  presented  as  "Heavens,"  but  also  to  be  consistent  with  works 
of  Sinology. 
**■  J.  Needham,  Science  and  Civilisation  in  China  4:  UCambridge  University  Press,1962);  242.  282. 
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and  the  Chinese  character  used  to  describe  it  also  refers  to  this.  The  concept 
of  yin/yang,  in  fact,  often  suggests  sexual  intercourse  and  the  notion  of  fer- 
tility. The  symbolic  site  of  feng  shui  is  thus  both  the  womb  of  the  earth  and 
a  Chinese  version  of  the  axis  miindi} 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adherents  of  the  Compass,  or  Fujian  School, 
followed  Wang  Chi  (c.  990-?)  who  stressed  the  numerical  importance  of  the 
trigrams  in  the  Book  of  Changes.  Associated  with  Chu  Hsi  ( 1 130-1200),  a 
great  philosopher  in  the  Sung  dynasty  (960-1279),  the  Fujian  school  paid 
great  attention  to  the  use  of  the  compass,  while  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Chiangsi  School  consulted  it.''  Perhaps  they  adopted  the  use  of  the  compass 
so  readily  because  they  lacked  mountains  in  their  natural  surroundings  to 
provide  visual  orientation.  The  two  schools  were  considered  to  be  practic- 
ing the  same  discipline  in  different  ways  and  are  understood  as  two  versions 
of  the  same  concept  (Fig.  8). 

The  Chinese  compass  registers  not  only  the  cardinal  points,  similar 
to  a  western  compass,  but  also  many  other  categories  of  things,  not  all  of 
which  are  necessarily  related  to  feng  shui  practice.  Early  versions  of  the 
compass  have  fewer  rings,  although  perhaps  there  is  no  set  number:  more 
can  be  inscribed  as  new  associations  become  established.  The  vast  majori- 
ty of  known  compasses  contain  characters  and  orderings  referring  to 
yin/yang,  the  five  elements,  Ho-Tu,  Lo-Shu,  and  the  two  arrangements  of 
trigrams.  An  eighteenth-century  feng  shui  compass  kept  in  the  Whipple 
Museum  of  History  of  Science  at  Cambridge  University  is  a  good  example 
of  its  kind  (Fig.  9). 
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Figure  8.  A  Presentation  of  feng 
shui  Consultation,  Late  Ching 
Dynasty.  (Source  :  After  J.  Needham, 
Vol.  II,  1956,  p.362). 


Chinese  Almanac  as  a  Mnemonic  Device 

The  almanac  appears  to  have  played  a  role  for  the  Chinese  people 
and  has  contributed  to  the  institutionalisation  of  traditional  values  and  cus- 
toms such  as  filial  piety,  Confucian  morality,  ritual  etiquette,  and  so  on.' 
The  Chinese  took  the  meanings  attributed  to  each  day  and  time  in  the  calen- 
dar seriously.  They  refrained  from  any  activity  without  first  consulting  the 
calendar — from  marriage  and  house  building,  to  trivial  things,  such  as, 
sweeping  the  floor  or  taking  a  bath.**  The  almanac  addresses  feng  shui  as  a 
practice,  without  a  necessary  awareness  of  a  systematic  link,  which  it  is 
already  present  in  the  Chinese  mind.  The  oldest  extant  printed  almanac  of 
China  explicitly  exemplifies  involvement  in  the  practice  of  feng  shui.  The 
almanac  of  877,  found  in  Duanhuang  cave  (now  kept  in  the  Stein  Collection 
of  the  British  Library  in  London),  shows  a  courtyard  house  with  auspicious 
marks  on  each  date  (Fig.  10).  The  significance  of  this  almanac  is  that  it  is 
printed  matter  that  a  large  number  of  people  used  in  close  association  with 


'■  The  lemi  "axis  mundi"  refers  to  Mircea  Eliade,  The  Myth  of  the  Eternal  Return  or  Cosmos  and  History 
(Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press.  1974). 
^-  J.  Needham.  242,  282. 

M.  Palmer,  ed..  T'ungShu:  The  Ancient  Chinese  Almanac  (London:  Century  Hutchinson  Ltd.,  1986):  40. 
"■  R.  J.  Smith.  Chinese  Almanacs  (London:  Oxford  Universilv  Press.  1992):  18. 


Figure  9.  An  18th  c.  feng  shui  com- 
pass. (Courtesy  of  Whipple  Museum 
of  History  of  Science,  Cambridge 
University). 
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Figure  10.  The  Oldest  Chinese 
Almanac  (Source  :  Courtesy  of  British 
Library). 

This  printed  almanac  for  the  year  877 
was  among  the  great  cache  of  docu- 
ments found  in  a  cave  temple  of 
Dunhuang.  The  almanac  shows  what 
to  do  and  what  to  avoid  on  particular 
days  (presented  in  columns).  A  vivid 
house  plan  indicates  spatial  organisa- 
tion of  the  9th  century  domestic  life 
as  well  as  its  association  with  twenty- 
four  directions  to  elements  of  a 
house,  i.e.,  main  gate,  well,  stable, 
storage,  etc. 


the  spatial  structure  of  a  building  complex,  therefore,  assuring  feng  shui  an 
important  pai1  in  the  Chinese  way  of  life. 

The  concept  of  the  Chinese  almanac  is  similar  to  that  of  an  ency- 
clopaedia as  it  contained  useful  infonnation  such  as  prognostication  per- 
taining to  agricultural  prospects  and  various  kinds  of  medical  prescriptions. 
Rural  peasants  even  assumed  that  the  almanac  possessed  some  sort  of  mag- 
ical power.''  A  study  of  Fei's  1947  work.  Peasant  Life  in  China,  shows  clear- 
ly the  nature  of  the  almanac  and  its  involvement  in  everyday  life,  even  after 
the  birth  of  modem  China.  People  in  a  village  near  Yang  Tzu  valley  uncon- 
sciously followed  the  infonnation  in  the  published  almanac,  which  was 
often  the  only  book  in  a  household.  The  use  of  the  almanac  was  necessary 
for  their  mode  of  living,  as  it  was  the  only  practical  guidance  available  to 
them.'f  In  fact,  almanacs  were  the  only  feng  shui  reference  for  house  own- 
ers and  carpenters  in  the  execution  of  buildings  in  China  aside  from  a  feng 
shui  expert's  advice.  Although  feng  shui  is  almost  castigated  in  China  since 
the  Cultural  Revolution  (1966-1976),  contemporary  Chinese  communities 
overseas,  such  as  in  Manchester,  England,  or  San  Francisco,  continuously 
show  a  keen  interest  in  exercising  feng  shui."  Feng  shui  works  in  the 
Chinese  mind  through  the  use  of  the  almanac  without  a  conscious  recogni- 
tion of  its  systematic  involvement. 

Conclusion 

This  essay  is  a  riposte  to  contemporary  notions  about  feng  shui  that 
have  misrepresented  its  unnameable  nature  as  a  sort  of  superstition,  pseudo- 
science,  or  even  a  patchwork  of  silly  ancient  anecdotes.  The  practice  of  feng 
shui  as  an  intuitive  science  combined  with  cosmography  is  very  different 
from  the  Western  concept  of  geometry,  which  is  traditionally  considered  a 
rational  science  in  opposition  to  an  intuitive  art  of  architecture.  In  ancient 
China,  a  sophisticated  existential  cosmology  emerged  with  the  notion  of  Tao 
as  the  ultimate  truth  and  monad  itself  The  epistemological  basis  of  feng 
shui  lies  in  the  theories  of  yin/yang  and  the  five  elements,  which  are  extend- 
ed to  fiirther  layers  of  trigrams  and  hexagrams.  Feng  shui  is  worth  fiirther 
scrutiny  as  it  is  a  significant  element  of  the  development  of  Chinese  con- 
sciousness. The  significance  of  feng  shui  lies  in  attaining  harmony  in  the 
symbolic  realm  of  the  cosmos,  buildings,  and  settlements,  thus  enabling  the 
Chinese  to  identify  themselves  in  time  and  space. 


'•  H.  T.  Fei,  Peasant  Life  in  China  (London:  Kegan  Paul.  1 947):  1 50;  and  also  R.  J.  Smith.  19. 
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H.  T.  Fei,  150,  and  also  for  the  exercise  of  feng  shui  in  a  rural  province  of  China,  see  M.  C.  Yang,  A 


Chinese  Village:  Taitou.  Shantung  Province.  (London:  Kegan  Paul,  1947):  88. 

"■  See  X.  H.  et  al.  Feng  Shui:  Memoiy.  Folklore,  and  Identity  in  a  Chinese  Community  in  Manchester, 
lASTE  Working  Paper  (Berkeley.  University  of  California,  1996);  80,  and  also  R.  Davisson  Jr.  "The  Dragon 
and  San  Francisco,"  Landscape  17:2  (1967). 


Let  us  consider  the  human  eye  and  define  vision  as  the  mechanical 
function  that  reflects  the  inverted  image  of  reaUty  onto  the  retina,  by  means 
of  the  optical  lens.  This  fiinction  is  reproduced  in  the  camera  obscura  dark 
room,  the  dim  confines  of  which  allow  us  to  briefly  imagine  ourselves  with- 
in a  human  eye,  a  sensitive  organ  cradled  in  an  ocular  cavity  twenty-four 
millimeters  (0.024m)  in  diameter.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  this  meas- 
urement remains  constant,  whether  the  human  subject  is  quite  young  or  very 
old,  a  diminutive  person  or  a  giant.  In  fact,  we  can  safely  assume  that  this 
measurement  has  remained  the  same  for  the  people  of  this  earth,  the  earth 
we  are  treading  today,  for  at  least  the  past  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 
(Fig.  1). 

We  can  imagine  ourselves  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Acropolis,  in  the  theater  of  Dionysus,  as  members  of  a 
bygone  audience.  On  stage  an  old  man  in  beggar's  rags  but 
with  a  stance  betraying  aristocratic  descent,  slowly  advances 
and  stands  in  the  orchestra's  exact  center.  At  his  side,  a  young 

woman,  his  daughter,  supports  him  as  he  moves  forward     ZlSSIS  KotlOfllS 
unsteadily,  as  if  blind.    To  his  question,  regarding  their  loca- 
tion, she  responds: 

Father,  poor  tired  Oedipus,  the  towers 

that  crown  the  city  still  seem  far  away 

as  for  this  place,  it's  clearly  a  holy  one. 

Shady  with  vines  and  olive  trees  and  laurel 

a  covert  for  the  songs  and  hush  of  nightingales 

in  their  snug  wings. 

But  rest  on  this  rough  stone. 


It  is  Oedipus,  the  deposed  tyrant,  guilty  of  both  patricide  and  incest, 
wandering  about  with  his  daughter,  Antigone,  and  ending  up  within  a  grove 
sacred  to  the  Eumenides.  These  underworld  goddesses  safeguarded  moth- 
erhood and  "persecuted  those  that  scorn  blood  relationships  as  well  as  the 
social  class  that  originates  from  blood  relationships."  It  is  in  this  sanctuary, 
of  all  that  which  Oedipus  has  unwittingly  profaned,  that  as  a  supplicant  he 
now  entreats  for  refuge.  He  seeks  protection  from  his  own  nemesis,  and  it 
is  there,  as  finally  revealed  at  the  end  of  the  play,  that,  in  the  midst  of  mighty 
Zeus's  lightning  and  thunder,  without  death's  intervention,  he  will  enter  the 
divine  light  and  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

As  the  play  begins,  Antigone,  serving  as  Oedipus's  eyes,  gazes  at 
the  city  walls  in  the  foreground  and  recognizes  Athens.  Since  the  play  is  set 
in  Colonus,  the  walls  Antigone  observes  are  the  northern  ramparts  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  play,  however,  takes  place  on  a  stage  that,  in  this  case,  is 
located  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Acropolis.  Therefore,  as  Oedipus's 
daughter  and  sister,  Antigone,  points  to  the  real  Athenian  walls,  and  we, 
directing  the  action  on  stage,  may  instruct  that  he  instead  turn  towards  the 
walls  represented  by  stage  props  placed  directly  behind  the  orchestra. 
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Look  Oedipus^  This  is  Athens! 


Figure  1.  A  cross  section  of  the 
human  eye  from  the  first  edition  of 
Discourse  on  Method  by  Descartes, 
1637. 
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Figure   2.     Plan  of  the  theater  of 
Dionysus  (D.  Constandinidis). 


Figure  3.  Map  of  Athens,  indicating 
the  location  of  the  Ippios  Colonus 
Hill  (Road  ed.,  Geo  center). 


Reflecting  on  the  ground  plan  of  this  ancient  theater,  we  can  com- 
pare its  general  outline  to  a  cross  section  of  the  human  eye  (Fig.  2). 
Moreover,  the  circumference  defined  by  the  seated  audience  could  be  con- 
sidered an  equivalent  to  the  retina  onto  which  the  images  of  the  outside 
world  are  reflected.  In  this  particular  case,  the  outside  world  is  re-enacted 
and  presented  on  a  stage.  The  orchestra  is  the  ocular  lens,  while  the  reflec- 
tion, an  image  of  an  image  of  the  world,  is  the  play  viewed  by  the  audience. 

To  position  blind  Oedipus  thus,  with  his  self-inflicted  eyeless  sock- 
ets seemingly  staring  towards  the  back  of  the  stage,  may  not  be  as  arbitrary 
as  it  seems,  nor  does  it  diminish  the  significance  of  his  blindness.  In  the  pre- 
vious scene,  as  the  blind  man  enters  the  stage,  he  forewarns  that  he  may  be 
entering  a  sacred  grove.  This  proclamation  is  one  of  the  play's  fundamental 
elements.  Likewise,  it  is  evident  throughout  the  play  and  especially  towards 
the  end,  when  the  old  man  guides  king  Theseus  to  the  place  of  his  disap- 
pearance, that  Oedipus  is  a  blind  man  with  vision.  He  cannot  see  by  means 
of  the  ocular  mechanism,  but,  as  indicated  by  the  etymology  of  his  name, 
Oedipus,  the  seeing  or  knowing  one,  he  steadily  heads  towards  a  destiny 
imperceptible  to  all  others. 

Having  positioned  the  old  king  in  the  center  of  the  orchestra,  blind- 
ly staring  towards  the  stage  props  in  the  background,  we  can  measure  the 
distance  between  his  empty  eye  sockets  and  the  staged  Athenian  walls  in  the 
theater  of  Dionysus.  This  distance  is  approximately  7.20  meters  long.  Let 
us  now  leave  the  theater,  holding  on  to  the  image  of  Oedipus  in  this  exact 
position,  and  seek  the  actual  area  that  wise  Sophocles  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  this  play.  It  is  the  densely  wooded  sanctuary  of  the  Eumenides,  locat- 
ed in  Colonus,  a  settlement  on  the  outskirts  of  Athens,  in  which  the  poet  was 
bom  ninety  years  before  writing  this  play.  Sophocles,  at  the  same  age  as 
Oedipus,  returns  to  this  semi-rural  area  with  his  last  play,  possibly  intent  on 
indirectly  portraying  his  alienation  from  his  son,  cleverly  disguised  as  the 
enmity  felt  by  Oedipus  towards  his  own  son,  Polynices.  At  the  time, 
lofondas,  the  dramatist's  son,  had  initiated  court  proceedings  to  place  his 
father  under  restriction,  claiming  he  suffered  from  senility. 

If  lofondas  were  the  name  of  a  young  man  from  Colonus  today, 
possibly  with  similar  "oedipal"  grievances  against  his  father,  then  this  young 
man  would  be  residing  in  one  of  the  most  depressed  areas  of  central  Athens, 
a  neighborhood  awash  in  drugs,  unemployment,  and  apathy.  It  would  be  a 
Herculean  task  for  someone  not  familiar  with  contemporary  Colonus  to  find 
his  way,  unaided  by  a  city  map,  through  the  densely  built  neighborhood  to 
the  area  where  the  hill  named  after  the  local  mythical  hero,  the  hill  of  Ippios 
Colonus,  remains  still  undeveloped  (Fig.  3).  This  concealment,  this  obscu- 
rity of  the  hill  within  the  overcrowded  and  run  down  Colonus  neighborhood, 
is  reminiscent,  in  reverse,  of  the  "untouched  and  uninhabited"  portrayal  of 
the  sacred  grove  by  one  of  the  play's  characters  (Fig.  4).  Moreover,  as  the 
hill  is  not  visible  from  anywhere  within  the  city,  similarly,  no  one  on  the  hill 
can  observe  the  surrounding  area.  Having  climbed  to  the  top  of  this  hillock, 
this  ancient  rock,  nothing  but  the  tops  of  the  tired  pines,  the  low  houses  in 
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the  foreground,  and  the  apartment  buildings  directly  behind  them  are  visible. 
The  Acropolis,  even  though  very  close  in  distance,  is  completely  invisible. 

Let  us  attempt  to  literally  move  the  performance  of  Oedipus  at 
Colonus  from  the  ancient  theater  of  Dionysus  to  the  hill  of  Colonus.  As  a 
theatrical  performance's  validity  is  rooted  in  a  transposition  from  the  real 
world  to  the  stage,  so  shall  we  attempt  the  reverse,  hypothetically  transfer- 
ring the  action  from  the  stage  to  the  real  world,  therefore  returning  to  the 
actual  location  the  dramatist  had  in  mind  when  he  conceived  the  play.  In 
order  for  this  shift  to  work,  it  would  be  best  to  maintain  certain  proportions 
to  avoid  destroying  our  construct.  We  had  previously  estimated  that  when 
Oedipus  stood  in  center  stage  at  the  theater  of  Dionysus,  the  distance 
between  him  and  the  "theatrical"  Athenian  walls  was  7.2  meters.  After 
transferring  Oedipus  to  his  new  "real"  position  at  Colonus,  we  notice  that  he 
is  now  approximately  2,000  meters  away  from  the  actual  walls  built  during 
the  period  Themistocles  was  in  power.  Therefore,  the  ratio  of  Oedipus  "s  dis- 
tance from  the  stage  walls  to  that  from  the  real  walls  is  7.2/2,000.  If  we 
assume  that  this  ratio  determines  the  relation  between  the  stage  and  the  real 
world,  we  can  derive  the  dimensions  of  the  actual  space  Oedipus  is  moving 
around  in  on  the  hill  of  Colonus.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  previously 
mentioned  similarities  between  the  theater's  ground  plan  and  the  human 
eye's  camera  obscura.  If  we  ftirther  assume  that  Oedipus's  eye  socket  has  a 
diameter  of  0.024  meters,  then,  based  on  the  above  analogy,  the  eye  socket 
on  the  hill  of  Colonus  should  have  a  diameter  of  x  =(2000)0.024/7.2=  6.66 
meters  (Fig. 5).  If  this  diameter  of  6.66  meters  is  excessive  for  a  human  eye 
socket,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  reasonable  for  a  makeshift  open-air  theatrical 
stage.  Accordingly,  Oedipus  could  be  standing  in  the  center  of  a  circle,  with 
a  diameter  of  6.66  meters,  on  the  hill  of  Ippios  Colonus,  gazing  from  there 
with  his  blind  eyes  at  the  ancient  city  of  Athens.  However,  the  city  is  not 
visible  from  the  hill  of  Colonus,  not  only  because  Oedipus  is  blind,  but  also 
because  the  view  is  obstructed  by  the  urban  mass,  the  apartment  houses  of 
the  modem  city.  Consequently,  the  perfomiance  of  Oedipus  at  Colonus 
could  not  take  place  in  Colonus  according  to  the  conditions  of  visibility  pre- 
vailing during  the  ancient  perfomiance  at  the  theater  of  Dionysus.  This 
impossibility  of  performance  will  apply  as  long  as  the  modem  city's  mass 
hides  the  hill  of  Colonus  from  the  ancient  city  and  its  acropolis,  and  as  long 
as  the  hill  of  Ippios  Colonus  is  not  visible  from  anywhere  on  the  Acropolis. 
We  may,  nevertheless,  trace  the  eye's  circumference  of  6.66  meters  on  the 
hillock  of  Colonus,  place  the  blind  Oedipus  in  its  center,  and,  temporarily 
suspending  the  meeting  with  his  destiny  at  the  location  Sophocles  calls  "this 
earth's  doorsill  of  brass  and  buttress  of  great  Athens,"  revisit  the  issue  of  vis- 
ibility of  the  ancient  city  mins. 

Many  claim  that  modem — post-World  War  II — Athens  was  built 
completely  in  the  dark.  In  fact,  every  small  parcel  of  land,  every  plot  avail- 
able was  built-up  within  a  dense  network  of  very  narrow  streets.  Ignoring 
the  city's  topographical  characteristics  (open-air  spaces,  the  sea,  and  the  sur- 
rounding mountains),  modem  Athens  spread  like  a  homogenous  carpet. 


Figure  4  Map  of  Athens  and 
Piraeus,  from  the  19th  c,  indicating 
the  location  of  the  Colonus  Hill. 
(From  Topographie  von  Athen,  by 
Leake,  1829). 


Figure  5.  Diagram  regarding  the 
transfer  of  the  Oedipus  at  Colonus 
performance  from  the  Theater  of 
Dionysus,  located  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  to  the  hill  of 
Ippios  Colonus. 
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Figure  6.  Map  of  central  Athens 
showing  the  triangular  vacant  space 
required  for  the  viewing  of  the 
ancient  wall  ruins  from  the  hill  of 
Colonus. 


woven  with  a  close  texture  of  apartment  buildings  and  paved  roads,  with 
minimal  differentiation  in  terms  of  architecture  and  city  planning.  The  city 
is  rapidly  expanding  into  almost  the  entire  basin  enclosed  by  the  three  sur- 
rounding mountains  and  the  sea.  As  a  result,  we  are  able  today  to  postulate 
that  the  main  anthropological  effect  imposed  by  this  type  of  urban  develop- 
ment is  the  almost  absolute  restriction  of  visibility  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  urban  web.  The  only  hills  that  stand  out  and  remain  unde- 
veloped— the  Acropolis,  the  Lycabetus,  and  the  Tourkovounia — offer  the 
rare  opportunity  to  overview  or  survey  the  city.  This  becomes  more  evident 
when  one  considers  the  fact  that  usually  only  visitors,  foreigners,  or  those 
that  put  themselves  in  the  strange  and  sweet  position  of  being  a  stranger  or 
tourist  in  their  own  land,  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  temporarily 
survey  the  urban  space  they  visit  or  reside  in. 

Accordingly,  a  novel  approach  in  terms  of  urban  planning  could  be 
proposed  for  Athens  that  is  based  on  precepts  for  the  enhancement  of  visi- 
bility within  the  city.  Such  an  ambitious  proposal  would  attempt  to  reintro- 
duce to  the  urban  visual  and  visible  range  elements  of  its  ancient,  or  rather 
mythical,  topography,  by  removing  segments  of  its  urban  mass.  We  say 
ancient  or  mythical  topography  because,  especially  in  the  case  of  Athens, 
when  referring  to  Mt.  Hymettus,  Lycabetus  Hill,  or  Saronikos  Bay,  one  is 
not  simply  mentioning  geographical  locations  but  separate  entities,  which 
through  the  continuity  of  language  have  maintained  a  dimly  flickering, 
mythical,  inner  light.  When,  while  reading  Sophocles,  we  come  across  his 
narratives  of  the  sacred  groves  and  virgin  woods  at  Colonus,  we  realize  that 
the  preservation  of  these  texts  and  the  survival  of  the  Greek  language  itself 
have  saved  and  maintained,  in  the  form  of  ruins,  these  descriptions  of  groves 
and  coppices  as  indelible  elements  of  the  modem  topography  of  Athens.  As 
long  as  these  texts  remain  part  of  the  language,  the  topography  of  Athens 
will  not  just  be  a  consequence  of  modem  construction  but  will  remain  eter- 
nally in  quest  of  re-discovering  and  enhancing  the  visibility  of  its  mythical 
essence. 

Assuming  the  above  proposal  to  be  in  effect,  as  if  the  program  for 
the  enhancement  of  visibility  in  Athens  were  mnning,  let  us  return  to  old 
Oedipus,  waiting  in  the  makeshift  theater  we  set  up  on  the  hill  of  Colonus. 
Now  we  may  say  that  in  order  for  Oedipus  to  catch  sight  of  the  city's  ancient 
wall  ruins,  we  have  to  remove,  to  demolish,  the  constmcted  volume  between 
the  point  at  which  he  installed  his  aged  and  battered  body  (the  image  of  a 
body  according  to  the  dramatist)  and  the  city's  ancient  ramparts.  The  shape 
of  the  demolished  area  will  be  triangular,  based  on  vision's  acute  angle,  its 
degree  varying  between  the  widest,  spanning  across  the  length  of  the  outer 
Themistoclean  walls,  and  the  narrowest,  covering  just  the  walls  around  the 
Acropolis  (Fig. 6). 

Stage  sets  are  usually  ephemeral,  lasting  only  as  long  as  the  per- 
formance. Accordingly,  if  we  assume  that  for  the  staging  of  the  play 
Oedipus  at  Colonus  the  demolition  of  a  constmcted  volume  of  Athens  in  the 
shape  of  an  acute-angled  triangle  was  required,  then  this  new  stage  set,  this 
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cleared,  triangular  space,  must  remain  "standing"  there,  unhindered,  for  a 
long  time,  or  at  least  for  as  long  as  the  cultural  topography  of  Athens  dis- 
cemibly  embodies  these  ancient  texts. 

The  simultaneous  reading  of  ancient  myths  relating  to  Athens  as 
well  as  a  reading  of  the  actual  situation  of  the  city  can  lead  to  new  urban 
strategies  for  open  spaces  in  the  city  today.  In  his  poem,  Holderlin  uses  the 
poignant  phrase:  "Perchance  the  tyrant  Oedipus  saw  too  much,"  and 
Sophocles  himself  in  Oedipus  at  Colonus  adds,  through  the  words  of  the  old 
man  talking  to  the  stranger,  "The  words  1  speak  to  you  can  see." 
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/  have  a  dream  my  four  little 

children  will  one  day  live  in  a 

nation  where  they  will  not  be 

judged   by   the   color   of  their 

skin  hut  by  the  content  of  their 

character 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 


Misfit  on  the  Mall 

A  Memorial  for  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  jr. 


David  C.  Sledge 


Washington,  D.C.  is  a  grand  city,  one  that  continues  to  be  defined 
by  monuments  on  a  scale  equal  to  ancient  temples  in  terms  of  size,  design, 
and  presence.  The  monuments  and  memorials  of  our  capital  not  only  deify 
extraordinary  individuals,  they  mythify  the  true  motives,  lives,  and  accom- 
plishments of  those  commemorated.  Like  myths,  all  memorials  are  open  for 
re-interpretation.  This  re-reading  is  unavoidable  over  the  life  of  a  memori- 
al because  of  our  desire  for  change  and  our  ever  evolving  and  expanding 
knowledge  of  the  past.  We  have  a  fundamental  need  to  remember  people, 
places,  and  events.  As  government  agencies  and  political  groups  strive  to 
create  more  monuments  on  the  Mall  to  shape  our  national  identity  and  teach 
future  generations  about  the  past,  artists  and  architects  lament  the  commer- 
cialization and  sterilization  of  contemporary  memorials, 
erhaps  our  current  fascination  with  memory  and  memorials 
renders  any  serious  attempt  to  convey  human  experience  and 
emotion  futile  in  our  era  of  media-image  saturation.  The 
result  of  our  confused  motives  for  constructing  memorials  in 
D.C.  is  all  too  often  disappointment,  at  best,  and  outrage  at 
worst.  We  must  remember  that  unlike  history,  which  is  selec- 
tive, archival,  analytical,  academic,  and  institutionalized,  memory  is  active, 
malleable,  fallacious,  subjective,  personal,  and  an  integral  part  of  our  iden- 
tity. We  are  spatial  creatures  who  identify  places,  events,  and  people  togeth- 
er in  a  dynamic  matrix  of  past,  present,  and  future.  Therefore,  the  process 
of  re-reading  our  memorials  is  always  open-ended,  and  implies  constant  ten- 
sion between  "official"  histories  and  "alternative"  interpretations. 

An  example  of  the  confusion,  which  arises  from  re-reading  memo- 
rials, is  found  on  the  Mall.  Here,  in  the  parlor  of  America,  we  find  grandiose 
monuments  of  stone  that  take  the  challenge  of  remembering  too  naively: 
they  are  outdated,  banal,  and  much  too  literal.  It  seems  that  the  adage,  "big- 
ger is  better,"  rings  true  in  D.C.  Our  capital  is  a  stage  anticipating,  or  rather 
demanding,  a  spectacle — like  the  famous  civil  rights  march  of  1963 — to 
appreciate  its  grand  scale.  It  is  appropriate  that  this  new  memorial  should 
cause  us  to  re-evaluate  our  existing  monuments  anew,  thanks,  in  part,  to  the 
redefinition  of  the  Mall  by  Dr.  King  into  the  premier  site  of  national  protest. 
Moreover,  our  reading  of  America's  founding  fathers  is  caught  between  glo- 
rified narratives  of  the  past  and  the  sobering,  often  unflattering,  facts  of  the 
present.  For  example,  school  children  are  now  taught  what  previous  gener- 
ations ignored  about  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln — the  truth  about  their  role  in  slavery.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the  type 
of  re-writing  of  history  that  we  seem  to  crave,  and  a  meaningful  memorial 
experience  that  challenges  us  to  re-consider,  re-evaluate,  and  re-read  history 
is  no  longer  valued. 

This  is  the  dilemma  for  a  new  memorial  for  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  proposed  as  a  disenfranchised  voice  criticizing  the  status  quo.  The 
memorial  must  belong  to  the  family  of  monuments  which  represent  our  cap- 
ital city,  our  national  image,  our  wealth  and  prosperity,  our  power,  and,  final- 
ly, our  hypocrisy  as  a  country  that  initially  promised  equality  for  all.  Within 


The  Mall,  Washington  D.C; 
Photo  by  Air  Sun/ey  Corporation 
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this  frameworic,  I  submit  my  vision  of  a  memorial  appropriate  for  the  civil 
rights  struggle,  appropriate  for  Washington,  D.C.,  and  appropriate  for  one  of 
America's  greatest  leaders,  our  native  son.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

This  competition  entry  for  a  memorial  for  Dr.  King  challenges  our 
reading  of  the  man,  the  movement,  the  message,  and  the  context  into  which 
it  fits.  The  memorial  would  be  approached  through  a  grove  of  thirty-nine 
red  maple  trees,  one  tree  for  each  year  of  King's  life.  Anchored  by  these  liv- 
ing memorials  on  one  end  and  the  Tidal  Basin  on  the  other  are  two  majestic 
stone  walls  inscribed  with  the  chronology  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
which  position  the  memorial  in  its  geographical  and  historical  conte.\t.  The 
water  contained  within  these  walls  flows  from  underneath  the  central  space, 
an  ethereal,  elliptical  drum  with  the  "I  Have  A  Dream"  speech  etched  on 
glass  from  bottom  to  top  in  a  spiral.  Delivered  on  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  King's  famous  oratory  embodies  the  message  of  equality  and 
expresses  emotions  that  took  centuries  to  build  but  in  the  space  of  minutes 
redefined  the  capital  city  and  the  national  consciousness.  As  read  from 
inside  the  drum,  the  speech  begins  with  a  view  towards  the  Washington 
Monument  and  climbs  up  the  walls  proclaiming  "free  at  last!"  to  a  view  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Dr.  King's  message  thus  establishes  a  dialogue  with 
the  visionaries  who  molded  our  conceptions  of  inalienable  rights.  The 
speech  also  casts  shadows  of  the  text  on  the  faces  of  all  who  enter  the  ellipse, 
and  the  legibility  of  the  words  varies  with  weather  conditions.  The  ellipse 
can  also  host  special  performances  and  ceremonies,  reinforcing  active  mem- 
ories through  planned  and  spontaneous  interaction.  A  stone  bench  next  to 
the  glass  wall  invites  visitors  to  sit  down  and  reflect  upon  King's  legacy,  face 
to  face.  They  are  accompanied  by  a  life-size  likeness  of  him  holding  his  son; 
King  gazes  through  his  own  words  at  the  Washington  Monument,  and  the 
child  looks  away  to  a  dream  finally  fulfilled. 

The  memorial  experience  is  designed  to  be  a  lens  through  which  we 
re-examine  our  nation,  our  capital,  and,  most  importantly,  ourselves. 
Initially  seen  as  completely  formal,  hierarchical,  and  symmetrical,  the 
design  reveals  idiosyncrasies  that  question  these  attributes  in  other  memori- 
als. Like  a  microscope.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  exposes  America's 
hypocrisy  with  regards  to  race  relations,  and  like  a  mirror  he  reflects  the 
American  ideal  while  simultaneously  revealing  its  distortions.  This  memo- 
rial is  designed  as  resistance  to  our  post-modem  fascination  with  the  out- 
moded idea  of  fitting  into  the  great  American  melting  pot. 

To  engage  in  a  serious  discussion  of  race  in  America,  we  must  begin  not 
with  the  problems  of  black  people  but  with  the  flaws  of  American  society — 
flaws  rooted  in  historic  inequalities  and  long-standing  cultural  stereo- 
types. How  we  set  up  the  terms  for  discussing  racial  issues  shapes  our  per- 
ception and  response  to  these  issues.  As  long  as  black  people  are  viewed 
as  a  "them  "  the  burden  falls  on  blacks  to  do  all  the  cultural  and  moral 
work  necessary  for  healthy  race  relations.  The  implication  is  that  only  cer- 
tain Americans  can  define  what  it  means  to  be  American,  and  the  rest  must 
simply  Jit  in. 

Cornel  West,  Race  Matters 
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March  on  Washington  August  28,  1963. 
Photo  by  Fred  Ward/Black  Star 


Statue  Image.  Drawing  by  Author. 


Tliere  will  be  neither  rest  nor  ti'anqitility  in  America  until  the  Negiv  is  granted  his  citizenship  rights.    The  whirlwinds  of  revolt  will 
continue  to  shake  the  foundations  of  our  nation  until  the  bright  day  of  justice  emerges. 

No,  we  are  not  satisfied,  and  we  will  not  be  satisfied  until  justice  rolls  down  like  waters  and  righteousness  like  a  mighty  stream. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  excerpts  fi-om  "I  Have  a  Dream  "  speech,  August  28,  1963. 
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The  engineer  and  architect  must  go  back  to  basic  principles,  must  keep 
abreast  with  and  consult  the  scientist  for  new  knowledge,  redevelop  his  judg- 
ment of  the  behavior  of  structures  and  acquire  a  new  sense  of  form  derived 
from  design  rather  than  piece  together  parts  of  convenient  fabrication  ... 
Standardization,  prefabrication,  controlled  experiments  and  tests,  and  special- 
ization are  not  monsters  to  be  avoided  by  the  delicate  sensitivities  of  the 
artist.    They  are  merely  the  modern  means  of  controlling  vast  potentialities  of 
materials  for  living,  by  chemistry,  physics,  engineering,  production  and  assem- 
bly, which  lead  to  the  necessary  knowledge  the  artist  must  have  to  expel  fear 
in  their  use,  broaden  his  creative  instinct,  give  him  new  courage  and  thereby 
lead  him  to  adventures  of  unexplored  places.   His  work  will  then  be  part  of 
his  age  and  will  afford  delight  and  service  for  his  contemporaries. 

-Louis  Kahn' 
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John  Fernandez 


Design  intention  and  the  physical  world  coexist  as 
an  animated  assertion  of  possibilities.  The  conceptual  and 
temporal  separation  that  exists  between  the  intent  of  an 
individual  and  the  material  production  of  a  physical  ele- 
ment is  a  cognitive  space;  a  unique  place  in  which  evanes- 
cent thought  reaches  toward  a  material  fix.  The  forces  that  act  within 
this  "space"  and  the  orchestration  of  intentions  are  the  focus  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  effort  undertaken  in  classes  offered  at  schools  of  architecture. 
Much  has  been  made  about  the  potential  for  disciplines  other  than 
design  teaching  to  creatively  engage  within  this  space  for  the  purpose  of 
recognizing  and  directing  the  full  import  of  the  forces  that  exist  there.^ 
Equally  much  has  been  made  regarding  the  need  to  reconsider  and  rein- 
vigorate  the  designer's  relation  to  the  collection  of  materials,  the  actual 
physical  substances,  to  be  employed  in  the  design  project.  Traditional 
as  well  as  newly  engineered  materials  both  continually  offer  the  medi- 
um through  which  a  reconsideration  of  the  forms  and  language  of  a  con- 
temporary architecture  may  be  realized.  The  term  "materiality,"  often 
used  loosely,  has  come  to  mean  all  things  with  respect  to  the  physical 
nature  of  a  design  proposal.  Yet,  these  notions— of  a  heightened  sensi- 
bility toward  the  use  of  materials  within  an  architectural  context— seem 
most  likely  to  yield  truly  innovative  forms  if  the  process  of  design 
involves  the  knowledge  offered  by  the  sciences  and  engineering  of 
mechanics,  materials,  and  structures.  These  disciplines  are  an  entry  into 
the  cognitive  space  of  invention.  Through  this  dynamic,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  think  that  we  may  be  on  the  cusp  of  a  new  age  of  design  in 
which  an  energetic,  contemporary  craft  of  architectural  materials  will 
play  a  central  role. 

Yet,  the  synthetic  nature  of  the  design  process  necessitates  the 
ability  to  traverse  all  disciplines  easily,  critically,  and  optimistically.  The 


^-   Louis  Kahn,  'Monumentality,"  from  New  ArchitectuK  and  City  Planning,  a  symposium  edited  by 
Paul  Zucker  (New  York,  PInilosophical  Library,  1944). 

-■   The  disciplines  referred  to  are  those  found  in  many  American  schools  of  architecture  namely,  his- 
tory, theory,  technology,  design,  visual  arts,  urban  design  and  planning,  among  others. 
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role  of  materials  science  and  engineering  will  not  displace  the  tradi- 
tional disciplines  that  continue  to  shape  and  organize  the  discourse  of 
contemporary  architecture.  Historical,  theoretical,  and  technological 
interests  each  have  their  own  set  of  particular  codes  of  analysis  and 
techniques  of  research  that  play  a  role  in  the  contemporary  state  of  the 
design  process.  These  disciplines  taken  collectively  and  applied  syn- 
thetically are  necessary  for  the  realization  of  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing—as well  as  intuitive— thought  in  the  design  process. 

This  paper  advocates  the  position  that  the  contemporary  archi- 
tect must  be  knowledgeable  of  and  actively  involved  in  the  technolog- 
ical advances  from  materials  research,  component  manufacturing,  and 
complex  assemblies.  The  physical  elements  of  architecture  should  be 
formed  and  manipulated  by  a  designer  that  is  comfortable  both  with  an 
understanding  of  the  mechanical  and  physical  properties  and  the 
processes  available  for  the  production  of  those  elements.  In  addition, 
the  collective  project  of  contemporary  architecture,  as  a  production  of 
enormous  scale,  must  address  the  important  socioeconomic  and  envi- 
ronmental issues  that  extend  beyond  an  insular  discourse  based  prima- 
rily on  aesthetic  criteria.  Discussions  of  formal  aesthetics  have  become 
anemic  and  created  an  alienating  distance  between  this  self-referential 
discourse  and  the  continued  production  of  endless  examples  of  unin- 
spired buildings.  The  knowledge  and  use  of  materials  must  address  the 
environment  and  the  social  context  as  well  as  the  tectonic  detail  and  the 
architectural  narrative. 

Through  rapid  advances  in  a  wide  variety  of  materials  in  many 
industries  including  construction,  the  materials  of  architecture  have 
never  receded  from  being  a  fundamental  aspect  of  the  realization  of  the 
architectural  project.^  Unlike  the  problematic  trajectory  of  architectur- 
al history,  the  material  aspects  of  a  design  project  have  become  more, 
not  less,  engaged  within  the  general  discourse  of  architectural  practice 
and  the  speculative  design  proposals  of  the  academy.-*  This  engage- 
ment has  maintained  architectural  materials  at  the  center  of  the  inven- 
tive moment.  However,  the  result  of  this  privileged  position  has, 
nonetheless,  meant  a  general  neglect  with  which  both  the  architectural 
profession  and,  through  a  casual  partnership,  the  academy  have 
addressed  the  latent  power  of  the  invention  of  form  with  materials,  new 
and  old.  This  neglect  can  be  understood  readily  enough  from  a  super- 
ficial survey  of  urban  and  suburban  landscapes. 


-*■  Polymers,  novel  concrete  formulations  for  high  strength  and  fast-curing,  lightweight  aerated  con- 
crete, metallic  alloys,  high  performance  coatings,  composite  engineered  wood  structural  sections 
and  gypsum  boards,  glass  and  carbon  fiber  reinforced  plastics,  and  many  other  materials  have  been 
introduced  into  the  building  construction  industry  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
''■   Mark  Jarzombek,  'The  Disciplinary  Dislocations  of  (Architectural)  History,"  journal  of  the  Society 
of  Architectural  Hisloriarys  58,  3  (September  1999):  488-93.  Prof.  Jarzombek's  paper  raises  the 
specter  of  inevitability  in  the  creation  of  an  ever  greater  distance  between  the  study  of  architectural 
history  (and  theory)  and  "practice."   I  use  the  term  "practice"  in  the  broader  sense  to  mean  the  archi- 
tectural design  process  and  therefore  intend  it  to  be  inclusive  of  student  production  within  the  aca- 
demic design  studio. 
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In  fact,  the  question  of  the  use  of  materials  in  the  design  proj- 
ect has  been  consistently  considered  in  terms  of  notions  of  a  true 
"nature  of  materials."    Architects  have,  in  the  past,  repeatedly  stated 
their  own  views  on  the  appropriate  use  of  certain  materials  in  terms  of 
•^  their  generalized  properties.  Whether  a  material  has  a  grain,  originates 

5  from  inorganic  or  organic  sources,  or  is  highly  processed  or  relatively 

untouched— this  is  the  language  of  a  good  deal  of  the  discourse  of 
"materiality."  While  it  is  understood  that  this  view  does  achieve  a  cer- 
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g  tain  integrity  of  purpose  and  heightened  sensibility,  it  is  not  enough  to 

define  the  full  set  of  parameters  that  allow  for  and  promote  an  inventive 
interaction  with  materials.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Eladio  Dieste  would 
have  been  able  to  conceptualize  his  reinforced  masonry  structures  with- 
out a  tactile,  personal  connection  to  the  material  of  brick,  mortar,  and 
steel  tensioning.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  believe  that  Felix  Candela 
would  have  been  able  to  form  concrete  with  the  subtlety  of  detail  and 
complexity  of  form  had  he  not  also  been  a  contractor,  responsible  for 
the  construction  of  a  number  of  his  own  designs.  A  mere  familiarity 
with  the  properties  of  materials  is  only  enough  to  inform  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  to  assess  discrete  behaviors  of  that  material  under 
restricted  conditions.  The  hint  of  the  full  range  of  creative  possibilities 
in  any  design  situation  cannot  reasonably  be  perceived  through  a  mere 
listing  of  the  mechanical  and  physical  properties  alone.  It  is  necessary 
that  a  space  of  invention,  an  analogous  space  to  the  cognitive  space 
described  above,  be  available  for  the  designer  to  experiment.  Ideally, 
this  space  should  be  a  workshop-like  laboratory  accessible  for  the  indi- 
vidual's experimentation  with  materials.  The  goal  would  be  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  more  subtle  possibilities  inherent  in  materials  and  their 
combinations. 

This  space  is  a  place  of  invention.  It  should  be  a  space  of  dis- 
covery that  ventures  beyond  the  set  of  predetermined  forms  found  today 
by  way  of  decades  of  standardization,  proprietary  industry  mandates, 
and  accepted  practice.  While  it  may  seem  that  a  certain  inevitability 
determines  certain  inventions  in  form  and  material,  it  is  not  a  viable 
position  to  advocate  that  a  material  has  a  "nature"  that  is  prescriptive  of 
a  limited  set  of  forms.  For  example,  it  is  true  that  the  isotropic  charac- 
ter of  unreinforced  concrete  is  an  important  source  of  its  functional  plas- 
ticity. Equally,  the  isotropic  quality  of  steel  allows  for  a  variety  of  stan- 
dardized and  customized  sections  that  perform  in  terms  of  their  geom- 
etry and  their  moment  of  inertia  and  not  any  overriding,  internal,  direc- 
tional behavior  of  the  material.  It  is  also  true  that  the  anisotropic  char- 
acter of  reinforced  concrete,  wood,  stone,  and  most  2  and  3  dimen- 
sional composites  substantially  determines  not  only  the  final  configura- 
tion of  the  element,  but  also  the  processing  and  assembly  in  construc- 
tion. However,  the  physical  and  mechanical  properties  that  describe  a 
material  are  not  intended— and  do  not  have  the  capacity— to  be  a  plan 
for  a  limited  number  of  predetermined  forms  that  arise  with  the  use  of 
that  particular  material. 
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This  paper  is  offered  as  a  brief  set  of  notes  intended  to  outline 
primary  priorities  that  shape  the  process  of  inventing  architectural  form 
with  contemporary  materials.  The  proposals  contained  within  are 
offered  as  a  starting  point  for  the  designer  interested  in  the  inventive  use 
of  materials. 

N 

reading  properties  "g 

So,  more  than  a  substance,  plastic  is  the  very  idea  of  its  infinite  transforma-  ^ 

tion;  as  its  everyday  name  indicates,  it  is  ubiquity  made  visible.  And  it  is  this,  i 

in  fact,  which  makes  it  a  miraculous  substance:  a  miracle  is  always  sudden 
transformation  of  nature.    Plastic  remains  impregnated  throughout  with  this 
wonder.   It  is  less  a  thing  than  the  trace  of  a  movement ... 
But  the  price  to  be  paid  for  this  success  is  that  plastic,  sublimated  as  move- 
ment, hardly  exists  as  a  substance.    Its  reality  is  a  negative  one:  neither  hard 
nor  deep,  it  must  be  content  with  a  "substantial"  attribute  which  is  neutral  in 
spite  of  its  utilitarian  advantages:  resistance,  a  state  which  merely  means  an 
absence  of  yielding.    In  the  hierarchy  of  the  major  poetic  substances,  it  figures 
as  a  disgraced  material,  lost  between  the  effusiveness  of  rubber  and  the  flat 
hardness  of  metal;  it  embodies  none  of  the  genuine  produce  of  the  mineral 
world:  foam,  fibres,  strata.   It  is  a  "shaped"  substance:  whatever  its  final  state, 
plastic  keeps  a  flocculent  appearance,  something  opaque,  creamy  and  cur- 
dled, something  powerless  ever  to  achieve  the  triumphant  smoothness  of 
Nature. 

-  Roland  Barthes^ 

The  contemporary  design  process  must  encapsulate  an  under- 
standing of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  traditional  as  well  as 
synthetic  materials.  Reading  a  material  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the 
design  process.  Within  this  process  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  moment 
in  which  the  possibilities  for  architectural  form  are  expanded  into  new 
directions.  This  moment  is  made  more  likely  within  a  technologically 
sophisticated  discourse.  However,  the  advocacy  of  a  more  informed 
position  does  not  take  one  far  enough  toward  a  holistic  conception  of 
the  possibilities  for  new  architectural  form.  It  is  necessary  to  make 
explicit  the  criteria  by  which  materials  may  be  placed  within  an  inven- 
tive process  grounded  in  important  societal  issues. 

The  fragment  above,  a  "reading"  of  the  material  plastic,  by 
Roland  Barthes,  precedes  a  good  deal  of  writing  regarding  the  "nature" 
of  synthetic,  laboratory-originating  materials.  These  materials,  having 
originated  from  experimentation  and  the  descriptive  refinement  through 
a  listing  of  properties  and  not  experience  in  working  derived  from  crafts, 
were  developed  lacking  an  ancestry  of  use.  Architects,  theoreticians, 
and  others  interested  in  the  material  aspects  of  contemporary  architec- 
tural form  have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  this  attempt  to  "read"  syn- 
thetic materials,  and  thus  to  place  them  within  a  sphere  of  use  and 
meaning.  And  while  these  contributions  have  kept  the  discussion  of 
materials  current  and  central,  there  are  few  conclusions  that  lead  direct- 


5-   Roland  Barthes,  Mythen  des  Alltags.  (Frankfurt/Main  1964). 
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ly  to  active  positions  in  either  formulating  researcii  programs  or  design 
initiatives  with  respect  to  the  larger  project  of  contemporary  architec- 
ture. It  seems  there  are  very  particular  ways  in  which  an  informed  read- 
ing of  materials  can  lead  to  invention.  The  next  section  proposes  two 
'^  modes  in  which  this  may  happen. 

^  material  territories 

«p 

C  ...building  construction  is  one  of  the  slowest  and  least  sensitive  in  assimilat- 

€  ing  technical  evolutions  (except  perhaps  in  its  mimesis  of  the  idea  of  tech- 

nique).   It  is  particularly  slow  to  acquire  experiences  from  the  technologies 
and  materials  in  other  fields  of  manufacture. 

-  Vittorio  Gregotti^ 

It  is  now  estimated  that  the  average  time  necessary  for  a  new 
construction  material  or  system  to  go  from  laboratory  success  to  pro- 
duction and  distribution  by  the  building  construction  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  seventeen  years. ^  This  is  a  much  slower  process  of 
invention  and  diffusion  of  innovation  than  comparably  sized  industries. 
In  fact,  it  is  widely  believed  that  innovation  in  construction  is  the  slow- 
est of  all  industries  of  such  scale  in  implementing  technological  inno- 
vation. While  this  pace  is  understandable  in  terms  of  the  certification 
necessary  for  ensuring  the  safety  and  health  of  the  occupants  of  build- 
ings using  new  materials  and  systems,  it  is  surprising  to  know  that  it  is 
generally  easier  to  introduce  a  new  material  into  the  human  body  by 
way  of  biomedical  engineering  than  it  is  to  introduce  a  new  material 
into  buildings.  The  reasons  for  this  include  the  de-centralized  nature  of 
the  U.S.  construction  industry,  the  relative  paucity  of  research  funding, 
the  conservative  nature  of  the  building  trades,  the  extreme  pressure  on 
least  cost  solutions,  and  a  general  set  of  cultural  values  that  has  consis- 
tently under-valued  the  more  subtle  aspects  of  architectural  invention. 

Despite  these  factors,  architectural  form  and  material  innova- 
tion are  necessarily  no  less  distanced  from  the  values  and  ideologies  of 
society  than  any  other  large-scale  enterprise.  Therefore,  efforts  to  inves- 
tigate materials  should  be  set  within  a  well-conceived  notion  of  the 
interests  and  goals  of  society.  The  amount  of  construction  material  con- 
sumed in  the  U.S.  alone  should  be  considered  reason  enough  to  sup- 
port and  carefully  evaluate  innovations  in  construction  technologies. 8 


^-   Vittorio  Cregotti,  "On  Technique,"  Inside  Architecture.  (Cambridge:  Graham  Foundation  for 

Advanced  Studies  on  the  Fine  Arts,  MIT  Press,  1996):  53,  54. 

^-   From  interviews  with  representatives  of  Owens  Corning,  International  Paper,  the  U.S.  Department 

of  Energy,  and  others. 

8-    "Excluding  energy  materials,  U.S.  material  flows,  including  crushed  stone  and  all  other  physical 

materials  as  well  as  renewables  (with  the  exception  of  food),  amounted  to  about  2.5  billion  metric 

tons  in  1 990  or  about  1 0t  person  (28  kg  per  capita  per  day).   Construction  materials  dominated  with 

70  percent  of  total  apparent  U.S.  consumption."   From  Wernick,  Herman,  Covind,  and  Ausubel, 

'Materialization  and  Dematerialization."  Daedalus,  journal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 

Sciences  125,  3  (Summer  1996).   From  this  same  article,  construction  materials  are  recycled  at  a 

level  of  only  8%  (by  weight). 
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In  addressing  these  issues,  there  are  two  modes  in  which  the 
designer  can  assess  the  materials  of  architecture  within  the  process  of 
inventing  form: 

1)  Experimental  invention:  a  process  in  which  the  designer  cat- 
alyzes the  process  of  discovery  through  empirical  work  within  the  con- 
text of  a  laboratory-workshop.  This  mode  of  discovery  necessitates,  as 
mentioned  above,  a  space  in  which  to  work  with  the  material,  experi- 
ment with  a  variety  of  configurations,  attempt  several  processing  ideas, 
and  design  prototypical  assemblies.  As  a  part  of  this  space,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  designer  also  have  access  to  experimental 
equipment  that  has  the  capacity  to  test  the  material  in  a  variety  of 
modes. 

2)  Informed  characterization:  with  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence derived  from  experimentation  within  the  workshop,  the  designer 
should  be  able  to  more  precisely  characterize  the  material  not  only  in 
terms  of  properties,  but  also  in  terms  of  intuitive  "tendencies"  that  the 
material  possesses.  This  informed  position  serves  the  synthetic  moment 
of  design  in  unpredictable  ways. 

These  modes  are  within  a  set  of  priorities  that  define  a  direction 
for  architectural  design.  These  priorities  should  clearly  state  that  the 
position  of  materials  innovation  in  an  architectural  construction  should 
establish  a  building's  relation  to: 

•  the  Ecosystem:  the  impacts  and  opportunities  that  are  a  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  a  material  should  be  clearly  outlined, 

•  the  Production  Process:  existing  capacity  both  industrial  and 
otherwise  should  be  understood  by  the  designer,  as  well  as  the 
definition  of  the  construction  process,  in  order  that  efficiencies 
and  lateral  technology  transfers  may  be  identified,  and 

•  the  Socioeconomic  Structure:  economic  and  social  priorities 
should  be  in  the  forefront  of  a  consideration  of  the  direction  of 
architectural  innovation  with  architectural  materials. 

A  consideration  of  architectural  materials  that  does  not  attempt  to  link 
itself  to  societal  issues  is  an  effort  fatally  limited  in  scope  and  lacking  in 
any  real  impact. 
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The  recent  collection  of  essays.  Architecture  and 
Language:  Constructing  Identity  in  European 
Architecture,  1000-1650.  edited  by  Georgia  Clarke  and 
Paul  Crossley,  looks  at  the  ways  in  which  the  built  envi- 
ronment "communicated"  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance,  and  reciprocally,  the  methods  used  to  inter- 
pret the  message.  The  papers  identify  specific  moments  of 

intersection 
between  architec- 
ture and  language, 
from  the  literal 
search  for  ternis 
with  which  to 
describe  architec- 
ture, to  the  more 
metaphoric  associ- 
ation based  on 
"legibility."  The 
concept  behind 
Architecture  and 
Language  is  not 
unique;  several 
studies  have  evalu- 
ated the  ways  in 
which  pre-modem 
architecture  and  its 
theoretical  under- 
pinnings relate  to 
language  and  lin- 
guistic theory. 

The 
breadth  of  the  his- 
torical moment 
considered  in 

Architecture  and  Language  allows  for  the  comparisons  of 
articles  written  about  architecture  before  the  standardiza- 
tion of  its  vocabulary  and  precepts  with  those  that  discuss 
conscious  attempts  to  refine  architecture  as  an  art  through 
the  treatise.  In  her  essay  "Architecture,  Language  and 
Rhetoric  in  Alberti's  De  re  Aedificatoria"  Caroline  Van 
Eyk  suggests  that  the  rhetorical  tradition  infonned 
Alberti's  De  re  Aedificatoria,  written  in  the  mid-fifteenth 
century.  Van  Eyk  shows  that  as  a  Humanist,  Alberti  gave 
weight  to  architecture  through  disciplines  firmly  estab- 
lished as  part  of  the  liberal  arts,  such  as  rhetoric.  He  saw 
architecture  as  a  language,  with  acceptable  rules  of  order 
and  use,  holding  the  same  capacity  for  persuasion  as  rhet- 
oric. 

These  perceived  similarities  between  language 
and  architecture  generated  analogies  that  Renaissance 
architects  hoped  would  legitimize  architecture  as  a  disci- 
pline worth  pursuing  and  help  elevate  the  status  of  the 
architect  fi-om  that  of  an  artisan  to  an  artist.  In  their  article 
"Sanmicheli's  Architecture  and  Literary  Theory,"  Paul 
Davies  and  David  HemersoU  see  architectural  and  literary 


Geoigia  Clarke  and  Paul  Crossley,  eds..  Architecture 
and  Language:  Constructing  Identitiy  in  European 
Arcliitecture  c.I000-c.I650  (tamhridge. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  20U0).  256  pp.  65  b/w 
illus.  $75.00  (Hardcover),  ISBN;  052165078X. 


theory  engaging  in  a  mutually  reinforcing  relationship. 
The  project  to  study  the  Roman  niins  undertaken  by  sev- 
eral Renaissance  architects  broadens,  in  a  sense,  to  include 
language  when  Raphael  refers  to  Roman  architecture  as 
"Latin."  Alina  Payne's  article,  "Architects  and 
Academies:  Architectural  Theories  of  Imitatio  and  the 
Literary  Debates  on  Language  and  Style,"  evaluates  the 
debates  on  the  legitimacy  of  architectural  license  over 
emulation  as  driving  forces  of  architectural  theory.  Payne 
does  an  impressive  close  reading  of  architectural  texts  to 
trace  the  way  in  which  architectural  writers  engage  in  an 
architectural  discourse  dating  back  to  Vitruvius,  with  occa- 
sional input  from  the  buildings  themselves. 

Deborah  Howard's  "Languages  and  Architecture 
in  Scotland,  1500-1660"  situates  architecture  within  a 
hierarchical  linguistic  order,  subsumed  into  a  larger 
process  of  signification  to  detemiine  how  architecture  in 
Scotland  from  1500-1650  acts  as  a  subsidiary  of  a  larger 
cultural  language.  She  moves  beyond  the  static  model  of 
language  posed  by  Saussure  and  roots  religious  architec- 
ture firmly  in  the  social  sphere  where  an  audience  with 
changing  religious  beliefs  would  have  been  able  to  deci- 
pher it.  In  his  article,  "English  with  a  French  Accent: 
Architectural  Franglais  in  Late-Twelfth-Century 
England,"  Paul  Draper  recognizes  "inevitable"  parallels 
between  emerging  linguistic  and  architectural  styles,  but 
he  finds  that  discussions  of  how  each  may  signify  a  sense 
of  "nationalism"  are  anachronistic,  particularly  in  English 
architecture  where  regional  differences  hinder  interpreta- 
tions based  on  nationalism.  Like  Draper's  text,  Caroline 
Bruzelius's  "//  gran  rifiuto:  French  Gothic  in  Central  and 
Southern  Italy  in  the  Last  Quarter  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century"  examines  the  diffusion  of  architectural  design 
motifs  as  conscious  appropriations.  Bruzelius  sees  the 
rejection  of  typically  French  architectural  styles  in  Naples 
as  a  mark  of  political  resistance  to  the  campaigns  of  the 
French  monarchy.  In  more  abstract,  visual  terms,  archi- 
tecture gives  voice  to  a  group  of  people  under  constant 
threat  of  disenfranchisement. 

The  articles  in  Architecture  and  Language  serve 
as  a  compendium  of  methodological  approaches  to  linking 
these  two  themes  and  show  the  ways  in  which  the  param- 
eters that  have  defined  the  study  of  pre-modem  architec- 
ture can  be  pushed.  In  the  past,  metaphors  about  architec- 
ture have  been  over-interpreted,  oversimplified,  and  often 
evaluated  without  historical  context.  Here,  the  investiga- 
tions raise  the  methodological  standards  of  pre-modem 
architectural  theory  and  will  inevitably  curtail  some  of  the 
risks  involved  in  comparing  architecture  to  language.  The 
very  nature  of  this  anthology  implies  that  because  archi- 
tects did  not  forge  a  "language"  for  architecture 
autonomously  without  the  authority  of  more  established 
literary  disciplines  or  larger  socio-cultural  conditions,  con- 
temporary interpretive  work  should  similarly  draw  on 
extra-architectural  topics. 

Janna  Israel 
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Totalizing  narratives  of  architectural  history 
have  effectively  served  as  negative  models  for  recent 
scholarship  of  architectural  modernism.  The  so-called 
"revisionist"  historians  have  instead  focused  their  critical 
attention  on  a  wide  range  of  "alternative"  histories. 
Various  strategies  have  been  employed  to  this  end;  these 
range  from  studying  the  underside  of  the  well-known 
episodes  of  modernism  to  investigating  those  episodes 
left  out  of  the  mega-narratives  altogether  (non-western 
modernisms  for  example);  from  re-reading  that  history 
from  a  hitherto  marginalized  point  of  view  to  re-writing  it 
by  giving  order  to  the  texts  of  others  (such  as  the  recent 
proliferation  of  anthologies  of  architectural  texts). 

Despite  the  absence  of  such  a  claim  on  the  part 
of  its  author,  it  is  possible  to  read  Adrian  Foity's  new 
book.  Words  and  Buildings:  A  Vocabiilaiy  of  Modern 
Architecture  as  an  endeavor  to  rewrite  the  history  of  archi- 
tectural modernism.  Forty's  thread  of  continuity  is  lan- 
guage. Declaring  his  intention  to  be  the  investigation  of 
the  complex  relationship  of  architecture  to  language  in  its 
multiple  manifestations.  Forty  draws  on  an  impressive 
number  of  buildings  and  texts  from  the  European  context 
between  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  the  present.  This 
comprehensive  study  investigates  of  a  whole  array  of 
alignments  and  misalignments  between  language  and 
architecture.  The  book  discusses  not  only  the  various 
instances  of  language  serving  as  a  metaphor  for  architec- 
ture, but  also  of  architecture  being  posited  as  a  language 
in  its  own  right. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  consists  of  six  chapters 
dedicated  to  the  enquiry  of  the  general  patterns  that  Forty 
recognizes  in  the  "meta-language"  of  modem  architec- 
ture. In  the  fourth  chapter,  titled  "Language  Metaphors," 
for  example.  Forty  identifies  the  various  historical 
moments  in  architectural  history  at  which  different 
aspects  of  language  come  to  occupy  the  forefront;  lan- 
guage figures  as  convention,  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion, as  grammar,  or  as  syntax.  The  structuralist  and  semi- 
otic  approaches  that  have  had  a  significant  impact  on 
architectural  theory  during  the  past  thirty  years  appear  in 
the  book  as  episodes  within  a  larger  history  of  architec- 
ture's entwinement  with  language. 

The  more  compelling  second  part  of  the  book  is 
organized  as  "a  historical  and  critical  dictionary  for  the 
core  vocabulary  of  architectural  modernism. "(preface) 
The  dictionary  includes  words  such  as  context,  design, 
form,  function,  history,  nature,  space,  type,  etc.,  which  are 
arranged  alphabetically.  These  words  appear  consistently 
in  the  spoken  and  written  language  of  modernism  but  fre- 
quently neutralize  themselves  by  rendering  their  ties  to 
history  invisible.  Most  notoriously,  the  term  "space" 
often  pretends  in  today's  architecture  culture  to  have 
always  existed  as  a  concern  for  architects.  Forty's  strate- 
gy is  to  withdraw  from  architectural  history  individual 
episodes  that  he  finds  relevant  to  the  tenn  under  investi- 


gation and  then  to  put  these  episodes  in  historical  order  so 
that  each  tenn  may  generate  a  "small"  history  of  its  own. 
Forty's  practice  is  not  unlike  that  of  an  archeologist  who 
excavates  layers  of  artifacts  that  accumulate  over  time; 

Our  concern,  then,  is  to  recover  the  past  mean- 
ings of  words  so  that  we  can  interpret  what  those  who 
uttered  them  intended  to  say.  But  this  is  no  simple  matter 
for  the  history  of  language  is  not  one  of  the  straightfor- 
ward replacement 
of  one  meaning  by 
another,  like  a  car 
m a n ufa ctu re r  's 
model  changes,  but 
rather  a  process  of 
accumulation  as 
new  meanings  and 
inflections  are 
added  to  existing 
words  without  nec- 
essarily replacing 
the  old  ones. 
(p.  15) 


By  expanding  the 
scope  of  each  tenn 
to  accommodate  a 
repository  of  past 
significations  and 
by  interweaving 
these  into  a  narra- 


Adrian  Forty,  Vrords  twd  Bitildings:  A  I'ocubitlaiy 
of  Modern  Arcliitecttire.  (New  York:  Thames  and 
Hudson.  20U01.  335  pp.;  216  b/w  ill.;  $50.00 
(hardcover);  ISBN  0-500-34172-9. 


tive  for  each  term.  Forty  skillfully  creates  a  multitude  of 
new  narratives  of  architectural  history.  As  such.  Forty's 
book  definitely  fulfils  the  task  (promised  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  book)  of  being  a  historical  dictionary.  But  to 
what  extent  does  the  book  become  a  critical  dictionary? 
In  other  words,  how  does  the  text  establish  its  mecha- 
nisms of  criticality?  One  important  achievement  of 
Forty's  book  is  to  convert  the  vague  and  neutralized 
wo?-ds  of  modernism  into  precise  terms  with  particular 
histories.  The  power  of  Forty's  book  lies  perhaps  more  in 
the  innovative  ordering  principle  that  the  author  employs 
than  the  specific  texts  or  buildings  that  he  discusses.  It  is 
thus  not  unusual  to  expect  the  junctions  and  disjunctions 
of  such  a  text  to  assume  a  pivotal  and  potentially  critical 
role.  However,  the  restoration  of  the  episodic  pieces  of 
architectural  history  into  coherent  nanatives  within  a  sin- 
gle entry  causes  interrelationships  to  be  missed  and  con- 
sequently some  of  the  potential  criticality  is  lost.  Forty's 
invention  of  a  new  order  for  writing  about  architectural 
modernism  is  intriguing,  but  it  is  precisely  the  new  order 
that  undennines  some  of  the  initial  promises  of  the 
endeavor. 

Zeynep  Guvenli 
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III  the  lasl  few  decades,  scholars,  critics,  and  artists  have  inves- 
tigated fashion's  role  in  relationships  among  the  body,  space, 
and  gender.  As  important  as  these  investigations  have  been,  it 
is  possible  that  other  influences  and  effects  of  fashion  have 
been  overlooked,  or  gone  unnoticed.  To  add  another  layer  to 
this  discussion,  we  would  like  to  suggest  explorations  into  larg- 
er issues  outside  of  fashion  culture. 

One  such  aspect  is  the  role  of  technology.  As  technology 
asserts  itself  into  all  aspects  of  our  lives,  fashion's  role  as  a  cul- 
tural generator  is  being  thrown  into  question.  Rather  than 
being  seen  as  the  primary  proponent  of  new  and  innovative 
ideas,  the  fashion  industry  is  viewed  as  retrospective  and  cycli- 
cal, constantly  attempting  to  reinterpret  and  retool  the  past.  In 
order  for  fashion  to  reclaim  its  cultural  significance,  we  must 
reconsider  fashion  in  light  of  our  current  fascination  with  the 
"new."   — 


W/hAt    possibilities    exist  for    fashion    to 
rethink  itself  through  technology,  or  vice  versa? 

What   constitutes  the  avant-garde  in  fash- 
ion's relation  to  the  larger  design  cuhure? 

What  more  is  there  to  this  discussion?      _ 


Please  submit  narratives  of  experience,  critical  essays,  histori- 
cal analyses,  artistic  explorations,  theses,  or  other  papers,  proj- 
ects, or  works,  along  with  any  graphic  images.  Essays  are  lim- 
ited to  2,500  words.  Submit  a  digital  copy  of  text  and  high 
quality  reproductions  or  digital  files  of  all  images.  Includejal 
two-sentence  biography  of  the  author(s)  for  publication^.' 
Thresholds  aims  to  print  only  material  not  previously  publishe^l 
elsewhere.    *»ubmissions  are  due  March  15,  2001.  Uj 

Send  materials  or  correspondence  to:  ijj 

Matthew  j.  Simitis,  editor 
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